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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter | communication is given in the report of a Cossack attack 


into correspondence as to rejected communications; and | 


to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts 
not acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Russians have accepted in all bearings the 
corollaries of the battle on the Yalu and the Japanese 
landing on the East and North rocks of Port Arthur. 
General Sassulitch retired at once from Feng-wang-cheng 
in the direction of Liao-yang, and the troops that were 
occupied along the Western coast of the Peninsula are 
also converging to the same centre. Even the New- 
chwang garrison is said to have left the town. After 
the Japanese landing at Kiuchan at the end of last week 
it was generally supposed that Port Arthur was finally 
cut off from all communication. But General Kuropatkin 
reports that the Japanese force has diappeared, and 
that a train loaded with ammunition got safely through 
to Port Arthur on the repaired line. It is suggested 
that the severe weather prevented the fleet from pro- 
tecting the landed troops whose safety it was not thought 
wise to risk till the weather improved ; but it is at least 
as likely that the two landing parties are effecting a 
concentration. The probability is the greater as General 
Kuroki instead of following up the Russian strength 
along the road to Liao-yang is moving further West 
towards Haicheng on the railway. 


An extraordinary number of rumours of great battles 
have been published during the week, but they have left 
small deposit. The news of a succession of explosions 
at Port Arthur gave occasion for many random conjec- 
tures; but we now know that the blocking of the 
harbour was successfully accomplished at the end of 
last week, and the loss of seventy-five lives, sacrificed 
with great individual courage, was small in relation to 
the achievement. The explosions may have been the 
sound of the first attempts to remove the obstructions, 
but considering the badness of the weather it is more 
likely that they were connected with the preparations 
for a state of siege. A hint of the difficulties the 
Japanese may eventually find in keeping their lines of 


on An-ju. However, on the other side of the peninsula 
the capture of Newchwang would provide a base, made 
perfectly safe by the presence of the fleet, almost within 
touch of the line of advance as far north as Mukden. 
It is this factor that destroys the appositeness of some 
parallels drawn with the South African War. 


From a state of passive resistance followed by one of 
active opposition the Tibet Government has now passed 
into the stage of aggressive action. The Mission Camp 
of Gyantse has been attacked by a strong body of Tibetan 
soldiers from Shigatsi who were, after nearly affecting a 
surprise, repulsed with heavy loss, the casualties on our 
side being two Sepoys wounded. The escort had been 
weakened by the departure of a small force sent out to 
dislodge a body of Tibetans who had fortified the 
Kharola pass forty miles further forward on the road to 
Lhasa. Here something approaching an action was 
fought on the following day with the usual result to the 
Tibetans, who lost their camp and several hundred men. 
A British officer and three Sepoys were killed and 21 
wounded in this encounter. The Tibetans seem to have 
been armed with more serviceable weapons than the 
forces already encountered, and they defended their 
position stubbornly till their flanks were turned. The 
report, striving after the picturesque, says they were of 
gigantic stature and shouted like wild beasts. The 
Chinese representative, Ma, failed to give warning of the 
attack on the camp, and his colleague, Captain Parr, only 
escaped the fate of his servants who were murdered, by 
his absence at the Karola pass. The mission is now 
being bombarded, in the technical language of the 
country, with jingals from the jonge, and the Tibetan 
forces are being steadily augmented. Mr Broderick 
announced in the House on Thursday that the advance 
against Lhasa had been decided on, and in view of the 
attitude of the Lamas, and the impotence of the 
Chinese officials, no other step was possible. mens! 

The world has. been making a considerable fuss 
because the German Emperor, when he opened some 
bridge or other, referred to its value for the carriage of 
other than commercial vans. Herr Bebel, whose ideas 
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oftforeign policy are not unlike M. Jaurés’s, used th® 
flourish of rhetoric to found an attack on the whole of 
the foreign policy of the Government. His view was 
that the aggressive militarism of Germany, in itself 
reprehensible, had resulted in the complete isolation of 
the country. Herr Bebelalsoshares with M. Jaurés’sin a 
rhetorical capacity for stating a case, and Count von 
Biilow is described as having answered the attack with 
comparative absence of vigour. He was nevertheless 
wholly successful in proving that the Government had 


neither been aggressive nor left the country dangerously — 


isolated. Some people in this country feel outraged 
because Count von Biilow, after a vague and belated 
reference to the treatment of England, took the first 
opportunity of scolding the comic papers for maligning 
Russia. Is it an aggravation of the former sin of 
omission that it has not been repeated at the second 
opportunity ? Count von Biilow might remind both 
Herr Bebel and his English critics that the German 
Government in the last few years has gone far beyond 
public opinion in Germany insisting on a pacific policy 
towards this country. 


The second ballots for the French municipal elections 
have on the whole turned out far better than the returns 
from the constituencies on May 1 led one to expect. 
Ten days ago the fight seemed to have been won against 
the Moderate party, a result only natural considering the 
tremendous pressure the Government of the day, be it 
Bourbon, Orleanist, Bonapartist or Republican, can still 
exert in France. M. Combes may congratulate himself 
on his success in Paris; but then Paris no longer gives 
the lead she used to, and by her capriciousness has often 
disturbed the best-founded of calculations. However, 
for the moment the Government can depend on a solid 
majority of eight, though we have yet to see how long 
this heterogenous majority consisting of fourteen Radical 
Socialists, twenty Socialists, three Revolutionary 
Socialists and seven Radicals, will hold together. The 
majority have already begun squabbling as to whether 
the President of the Council for the coming year is to be 
a Radical or a Socialist. Under the compact the Radical 
is entitled to the office, but the Socialists argue that 
their greater strength ought to give them priority. 
Economic and financial questions also are bound to 
arise on which the Radicals must be at issue with their 
Socialist colleagues. Still M. Combes has won Paris. 
He also holds Lyons, and the Minister of the Interior 
declares that the chief towns of cantons which before 
the municipal elections returned 230 Ministerial, 131 
anti-Ministerial, and eighteen doubtful majorities, are 
now represented by 260 Ministerial, 102 anti-Ministerial, 
and seventeen doubtful councils. 


This would give the Government a gain of 30 muni- 
cipalities, but the Minister wisely abstains from giving 
the names of these constituencies. We are therefore 
entitled to ask what has really happened in the big 
towns of France and the answer tells a very different 
tale. Ffteen capitals of departmgnts, Bordeaux, Nancy, 
Lille, Versailles, Pau, Privas, Caén, St. L6, Bar-le-Duc, 
Alengon, Perpignan, Niort, Avignon, Grenoble and 
Poitiers have been won by the Oppositien, whilst the 

overnment can only boast of six such gains: Vésoul, 

royes, Melun, Mende, Annecy and Agen. Orleans, 
formerly a Ministerial stronghold, now returns 17 
Ministerialists, 9 anti-Ministerialists and 8 Royalists. 
It has also turned out M. Ralier, one of the bitterest 
enemies of tke Religious orders. At Rouen the Opposi- 
tion held their own; at Marseilles the Radical Socialists 
who were proclaiming their triumph on May 1 
on Sunday were smitten hip and thigh. The electors 
had time to think and utilised their opportunity. In 
the big towns where the Government has lost control 
over the Councils the victory of the Opposition has been 
complete. In Bordeaux the Opposition win by 6000 
majority; Grenoble to all appearances lost last week has 
now shown what it really thinks of the expulsion of the 
Chartreux by electing 17 opponents as against one 
mares of M. Combes. Lille returns 24 Liberals and 
only 12 Ministerialists ; Havre 19 Progressives as against 
3\Radicals ; La Rochelle, the capital of the Department 
represented by M. Combes in the Senate, returns 16 


Liberals and 1 Conservative as against"ro Ministerialists ; 
Pau returns an Opposition majority of a. In Algiers, 
Constantine, Phillippeville and Oran return™Nationalist 
and anti-Semite Municipalities, whilst other important 
towns such as Roubaix, Coutances, Epernay, Dunkirk, 
Rheims, Chateau Thierry, Chartres, Nevers and Oleron 
all tell the same story of the growing unpopularity of the 
Government in all populous centres throughout the 
country. 


Mr. Chamberlain is always at his best in Birmingham. 
He has the vernacular, the secret of an orator’s success 
in the House of Commons as in the constituencies. 
His Thursday’s speech to the Birmingham Liberal 
Unionist Association had the further virtue: it was 
carried on the momentum of a holiday spirit and varied 
by the phrases that come of unforced meditation. 
Campaigns are won by enthusiam, he said; and Mr. 
Chamberlain showed the right enthusiasm when he 
claimed, on the supposition of a great referendum an 
absolute majority for his policy. The appeal to 
Mr. Asquith and others of his opponents, for 
whom he claimed the same imperial desires as his 
own, could not have been made by any other politician 
in England. No one else is amateur enough. The 
speech has already restored its aggressive energy to the 
fiscal policy, which a multitude of political issues have 
been obscuring, and given proper prominence to the note 
of imperial obligation. It may not, as Mr. Chamberlain 
himself believed, be given the prominence necessary to 
its triumph in the next election. But perhaps the best 
aid to its ultimate success would be a short experience 
of a Liberal Government, with Mr. Balfour, who will 
then give up his compromises, and Mr. Chamberlain 
with leisure to impinge on the single point, in 
opposition. 


The second reading of the Licensing Bill was passed 
on Wednesday after Mr. Burt’s amendment for rejection 
had been defeated by a majority of one hundred and 
fifty-seven on ia total vote of five hundred and forty- 
nine. Very little if anything has been added to the 
well-known general arguments of the supporters and 
opponents of the Bill: the main point of interest is 
the Government’s decision on the question of im- 
posing a time limit on their proposals for compensation. 
Mr. Balfour in his speech winding up the debate stated 
that after giving a good deal of thought to the problem 
he was unable to see that ‘“‘ the cause we have at heart” 
would gain by the application of the plan. He stated 
the objections against it, that it would reopen the whole 
controversy and tend to encourage neglect on the part 
of owners and occupiers of licensed premises, very con- 
vincingly. However, the matter may be considered 
open; the only definite statement made by Mr. Balfour 
being that the question was not one for a second reading 
but for Committee where alone the House can come to 
a final decision upon it. We hope Mr. Balfour’s second 
thoughts will not be worse than his first. 


We believe that a Payment by Members Bill would 
be much more popular than the Payment of Members 
Bill, which was rejected in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday evening by a majority of 63. There are 
quite enough advantages as it is attaching to the office 
of M.P. without adding to the burthens of that patient— 
or impatient—ass the British tax-payer. There is free 
membership of the best—or the worst—club ir London: 
the power to get any reasonable—or unreas»nable— 
number of paragraphs about oneself into the papers 
without paying the complimentary guinea or half- 
guinea which is commonly charged for a place among 
the social news and gossip of the day; the pride »f 
showing any number of constituents over the House, 
with several free passes each week to the Speaker’s and 
the Members’ Gallery. There are many wise men, and 
foolish, who would give an eye or a finger to be able to 
add M.P. after their names. Why then pay for service— 
or dis-service—which the country can at any time get 
free of charge ? We are in favour of M.P.’s payirg for 
their paper and envelopes at the House: the quality of 
these is of the best, and the amount consumed is terrible 
to think of, 
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[Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman spoke on Wednesday 
evening at the meeting of the Land Law Reform Associ- 
ation. He touched on the question of the desertion of 
the country districts by the agricultural labourer, and 
showed that he knew nothing in particular about it 
beyond what he had assimilated with his breakfast paper. 
“When the owner declined to make cottages, or for any 
other reason they did not exist, this was what happened 
—the labourers went away, and then there was a 
whine that labour could not be got and that agriculture 
was going to the bad.” This is poor stuff: it makes a 
trifling addition to class rancour: it throws no new 
light, or old light on the problem. We all know that 
cottages are in demand in very many districts, good, 
indifferent, even bad cottages. We also all know that you 
cannot keep the men on the land when you have built 
the cottages.. The peroration of the speech with its 
talk about English farmers shambling and muddling 
along, and being cut out by the more intelligent farmers 
of other countries, had a kind of faint flavour of Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Haldane. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s line is partly politics and debate in the 
House of Commons. Here he excels. In politics in the 
larger sense he is not a force. He never ventures into 
the unexplored background. 


On Tuesday Mr. Ezra Terah Hooley and Mr. Henry 
John Lawson were charged at Bow Street with con- 
spiring with others whose names are not known to 
defraud Alfred J. Paine, a licensed victualler of the 
Windsor Castle in Victoria Street. The prosecution is 
conducted by the Public Prosecutor, as counsel said, in 
the interests of the public, though he mentioned that 
Mr. Paine himself had previously endeavoured to force 
the defendants by threats of prosecution to make them 


him. The charge as stated to the magistrate was 
that the defendants had induced Mr. Paine during 1900, 
Igor and 1902 to purchase for large sums of money 
shares without value in Russian gold-mines and electric 
tramways construction companies, and with selling what 
purported to be the interest of Mrs. Hooley in a contract 
made between her and Mr. Lawson relating to certain 
shares in a Dublin distillery company. This document 
was alleged to be fictitious and concocted for the pur- 


pose of offering it for sale to Mr. Paine. The defendants 
were remanded, bail being allowed for Mr. Hooleyin two 
sureties of £3000 each and for Mr. Lawson in the same 
amount or three in £2000 each. 


“We now know”’, says the ‘“ Daily News”’, in regard 
to the Sievier case, ‘‘ the kind of person who has a pass- 
port to Majesty”. ‘“ We now know”’! asif the “ Daily 
News” had not long moved, to the manner born, in the 
highest quarters and seen for itself the kind of person 
again and again. Does the “ Daily News” mean to say 
that it has never mixed in the society in which, say, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman or Lord Rosebery—one 
kind of person with a passport—is at home? Probably 
the man who wrote the article has hobnobbed with many 
a Majesty. 


At the banquet given in his honour in the early part 
of the week, Mr. F. C. Gould attributed his success to 
the fact that he believed in what he drew. Given the 
talent, here no doubt you have the necessary equipment. 
Where the ‘‘ Daily News ” fails so in the passage we have 
just cited is that it dees not believe that Mr. Sievier is 
“the kind of person who has a passport to Majesty”. 
The passage was written, we doubt not, in a spirit by, 
Passive receptivity of the traditions of the ‘* Daily News 
by one of its young bloods. But the speaker of the 
evening was not Mr. Gould. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is the best performer of all at light affairs 
of this character. His little picture of the meeting in 
the tea-room of the House between himself and Mr. 
Chamberlain—with whom “I was on strained relations ” 
at the time—and Mr. Chamberlain’s praise of the 
pictures” was perfect. The Radicals have the best of 
the after-dinner speakers; and yet there is something 
icongruous in the idea of a party, which has always 
prided itself on representing, nay, on being, the great 


repay the money he asserted they had obtained from | 


horny-handed, cultivating so epicurean an art as 


this. It is a question whether a Radical downright 
should dine late. : 


The Bishop of S. Asaph’s Bill, introduced in the 
House of Lords on Monday, was avowedly only a pilot 
balloon. It has certainly shown the way in one impor- 
tant direction. It is evident from Lord Spencer’s decla- 
ration that the Opposition will not accept any provision 
to empower denominations to give religious teaching on 
) their own lines to their own children in provided or 
county schools. Weare notsurprised ; we never thought 
they would. It is the more reason that the matter 
should be pressed on at once. We have no doubt that 
very many Liberals would be quite content to allow 
this; it is the Nonconformist screw that coerces the 
party leaders. For the Bishop’s Bill we have not much 
liking ; under it things would certainly be better than 
they are now; but seeing the opposition we shall have 
to face in any event, let us get something more for it 
than a mere permissive Bill, that would leave room for 
wrangles in every locality, sometimes, of course, with no 
improvement resulting. 


On Tuesday next Convocaticn at Oxford will decide 
the question whether examiners in the Honour School 
of Theology are to be required to be members of Convo- 
cation in orders. This has been the rule since the 
foundation of the school, and we sincerely hope that it 
_will be maintained on Tuesday next. Dissenters are 
| naturally anxious to sever every link between Oxford 
and the Church: they are quite right in their own 
interest as against the Church to try to get the clause 
abrogated. Churchmen, on the other hand, desiring 
that there should be a theological school at Oxford 
connected with the Church, will naturally do their utmost 
to preserve the school from undenominationalism. 
| The secularists, too, agnostics and so forth, are of 
course anxious to deprive the examination of any 
attachment to a living religious communion. To our 
mind any supporter of Church or other denominational 
schools who votes for the proposed alteration will be 
acting absolutely illogically. It should be remembered 
that this has nothing to do with criticism. If that ground 
is adopted, then the examining board must be opened to 
all, irrespective of belief of any kind, to the agnostic as 
'much as the Christian. If it is desired to have one 
_ theological school, treating religion purely as a science, 
| wholly detached fromm living Christianity, it can be con- 
stituted. But do not let us destroy an Oxford institution 
which now has some touch with religion as a spiritual 
reality. We gave our views on this matter at greater 
length some time since. 


We heard of the sudden death of Professor York- 
Powell with deep personal regret. He had the genius of 
friendship in a rare degree. It was strange but strangely 
delightful to find in a man of such a well-balanced 
historical judgment an advocacy in the cause of his 
friends as excessive as it was whole-hearted. 


*‘Do one thing at least I can. 
Love a man or hate a man 
Supremely!”’- 


was a boast he never made, only perhaps’ because the 

second part would have needed some qualification. 
| What a number of minor poems, minor epigrams, minor 

articles he has thought, genuinely thought, to possess 
the real Attic Salt. This loss belongs toall Oxford. He 
was known on the Continent better than any man 
in Oxford. He never ended a day without regretting 
that he had done so little, though no one could well 
have done more. What a picture of plain living and 
high thinking was the long trestle table on which the 
manuscripts grudged a small corner to the necessary 
meal. Men who knew him both at Oxford and in 
London will best appreciate the extent of his work and his 
friendship; but he will be regretted as far away as 
Japan for whose people he had an overmastering admira- 
tion. It is pointed out that Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
survived his four successors in the chair of history: 
Freeman, Stubbs, Froude, and York Powell. 
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Sir Henry Stanley died of pneumonia on Tuesday. 


He is called on all hands “the great explorer” ; it is | 


very absurdly suggested that he should be buried along- 
side of Livingstone in Westminster Abbey. He will of 
course be remembered as the discoverer of Livingstone, 
but that is not to put him on the same plane with that 
great Christian hero. He was essentially a man who did 
things, though his profession proper was saying things. 
He was ordered by the editor of the “‘ New York Herald” 
to find Livingstone and he found him. He was sent to 
cross Africa and crossed it; to relieve Emin Pasha— 
perhaps the most dangerous of his expeditions—and he 
relieved him. His life was an achievement. He began 
as the pauper son of John Rollant of Denbigh and 
was known at the workhouse school at S. Asaph as good 
at geography. He died Sir Henry Morton Stanley. 


Every one who has had experience of the admirable 
work of the district nurses lately introduced into a 


great number of poor parishes in England will wish | 
| Goethe was an “‘ international man ’’, and the erection of 


to support Lady Dudley's efforts for giving Ireland the 
same benefit. The scheme was launched a year ago and 


share in that Alliance was always dictated by 
_ political, not sentimental, consideration, and Herr 
Bebel can hardly have expected his audience to 
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was well supported, and nine nurses were established in | 


the worst districts. Lady Dudley reminds us that the 
mission of the nurses is not only to relieve pain and 


help in sickness, but to teach civilisation. The nine have | 


been muses as well as nurses, and her lists of the per- 


centage of illiterates—in Arran more than 56 per cent. | 


excluding children below five—and of one-roomed cabins 
—holding in some cases twelve persons—will bring to 
the imagination the necessity of the districts. English 
people in general have not the vaguest notion of the 
material condition of poorer Ireland, and a very Saxon 
indication of it is the suggestion that these congested 
districts should support their own nurse, should contri- 
bute in other words a sum of a hundred guineas. In 
fact they have under the scheme contributed amounts 
bearing a high proportion to the sum of incomes. We 


_ grounds for resentment. If it be true that the sympathy 


_ could anything be more foolish than for the leader of a 


| 


| and still more to glory in it? 


must say a word of the form of Lady Dudley’s report ; it | 
suggests the co-operation of at least one of the muses— | 


we have forgotten which—and the photography of 
typical cabins and groups are an admirable illustration 
of the need of the work. It should educate many 
English people as well as stimulate their generosity. 


The cricket season has opened, as cricket seasons are 
apt to open, with drawn games: but in the match at 
Lords between Mr. Warner’s team and the rest of 
England just enough play was possible to suggest that 
one side was as good as the other. It is a pity that Mr. 
Fry has become too deeply absorbed in editorial functions 
to play the game. The South African team, of which a 
good deal is expected, is the only visiting eleven, and in 
spite of the suggestions for cricket tournaments to which 
a good many of the counties have subscribed, first-class 
cricket will be chiefly limited to the county champion- 
ship. It should be unusually open. Surrey has begun 
mee 7 and there is no particular reason why Middlesex. 
Yorkshire and Sussex, who head the list, should remain 
there. We believe Oxford should have a quite excep- 
t.onally good all-round team. 


The apes at the Zoo, whose hives have recently 
been saved by the ministrations of a West End physician, 
are to be the objects of cardinal reform in the methods 
of captivity; and this particular interest gave an addi- 
tional appositeness to Dr. Chalmers-Mitchell’s lecture at 
the Royal Institution. He took the very point, though 
without mention of the historic parallel, which formed the 
original cause of dispute between Bishop Wilberforce, or 
rather his advisers, and Huxley. 
Huxley; and indeed the point is nowestablished that 
the apes at the top and bottom of the scale differ 
more from one another than the highest of them from 


man. ‘Ihe proof has accumulated recently, and the com- | 


parative anatomy was illustrated convincingly enough 
for a Wilberforce in the models and admirable photo- 
graphic slides. One will look at the apes in the Zoo 


a salutary discipline. 


_ Herr Bebel’s blunders took exactly the right line. 


_ as 1891 he denounced Russia at the Erfurt Congress as 


| 


' a politician may be a virtue, but, if he desire to be 


He was on the side of | 


with a new respect; also with a new sympathy that | 
animals be, ond all dispute capable of feeling pain in a | 


high degree should have been exposed to certain disease 
by the mistaken efforts of the Zoological authorities. 


| 


THE GERMAN FEVER. 


ERR BEBEL’S outburst in the Reichstag on 
Monday will not lead thinking people to form 

a high estimate of his capacity in international affairs, 
We do not remember a more maladroit deliver- 
ance on the part of a very able public man. If 
Germany were in the parlous condition he represents, 
there is not a single sentence of his speech which will 
not tend to make it worse. The truths he uttered had 
better have been left unsaid, but a great deal of his 
jeremiad was pure exaggeration, to use no harsher term. 
Italy is not likely to secede from the Triplice because 
she has made up her differences with France. Her 


believe that the Roman municipality is delaying the 
erection of Goethe’s statue because Italian feeling for 
Germany has cooled. We had always imagined that 


his statue could therefore hardly be taken as an act of 
homage to militant nationalism. But this was of course 
mere trifling, as was the reference to the other statue at 
Washington. If Germany is “isolated ’’ and unpopular, 
it is due partly to her rapid rise and partly no doubt to 
defects in her manners towards other nations, but it is 
not due to the fact that she is strong and well armed. 
But she is not “isolated’’ in any proper sense of the 
term, though it will certainly not be Herr Bebel’s fault 
if she does not become so. He must be well aware that 
it is of the utmost importance for Germany not to 
quarrel with Russia or to give that power serious 


of the German nation is overwhelmingly with Japan, 


great parliamentary party to call attention to the fact, 
The only wise course 
would have been to rejoice in secret, and at all events 
not to congratulate the Russian people on their defeats 
Herr Bebel no doubt honestly 
hopes that defeat will bring political revolution to 
Russia, but in the first place the majority of Russians 
would not welcome any change of the kind, and in the 
second place the ultimate effect of defeat must be to 
give Russia a better organisation and more modernised 
armaments and methods, none of which results will be 
good for Germany. 

It seems to us that Count von Biilow in dealing bo 

e 
Kaiser’s telegram to the Tsar after the disaster to the 
Petropavlosk was an act of international courtesy that 
needed no excuse. That catastrophe was one which 
appealed to the common instincts of humanity which 
must have been clear even to Herr Bebel. ‘The fact 
that he dragged it into the discussion at all was the 
strongest evidence of the utterly reckless extravagance 
with which his party is prepared to treat international 
politics. If it is true that Germany is distrusted by 
all those States which enjoy political freedom, it is odd 
diplomacy to try to alienate the principal State that 
does not. In fact, from whatever side we regard it, the 
action of the Socialist leader was as foolish as it was 
mischievous. It is no excuse to allege that as long ago 


“the enemy of all civilised humanity”. Consistency in 


regarded as a statesman, he should also know when to 
refrain from words. The apparent incapacity of such 
reticence on the part of the Socialist chiefs on the Contt 
nent does much to alienate the goodwill of those im 
this country who are in sympathy with their economic 
aims and heartily wish them success, but who still see 
the higher virtue in patriotism. 

It is in this respect that the German Chancellor con- 
trasts favourably with his opponent. For the moment 
it seems to be the fashion to sneer at Count von Bilow 
and to suggest that he might well be replaced. We att 
afraid that the German Press has not much to leam 
from ours on the score of good manners, and if our 
‘* leading journal’’ was justified in rejoicing that we had 
no verbal equivalent for “schadenfreude ”’, it is 1tsé 
never wearied in demonstrating to the world that some 
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of us posses» that unlovely sentiment itself in a high stage 
of development. 

But after all is there much justification for indulging 
in these ungainly paroxsyms of delight over the con- 
dition of Germany? A glance at our. monthly and 
weekly publications would seem to show that they are 
judicrously overdone. In more than one Review we 
are solemnly warned of her nefarious designs againts 
ourselves, and indeed it seems that we may anticipate 
any day a raid upon our Eastern coasts by the fleet of 
this “isolated” Power whose example in shipbuilding 
we are bidden to emulate. We have been consoled, 
however, by observing that a leading Imperialist in the 
Reichstag warned his hearers on Wednesday that our 
fleet was becoming a menace to Germany, and he 
urgently demanded more submarines to fight us. Such 
talk is silly enough, but it weighs little with the 
statesman who knows that international ententes and 
enmities are the results of interest and not of sentiment. 
Count von Biilow is well aware of this fundamental 
axiom in the conduct of foreign affairs, and must there- 
fore have been the more annoyed at the Socialistic 
campaign. He must feel much as Tiberius felt as to 
the old Roman aristocracy: ‘“lupum auribus tenere”’. 
In any circumstances such an attitude cannot be 
a graceful one. Germany is beset at the moment 
by several troublesome but minor difficulties, none 


of them amounts to anything that can be called a | 


peril. It is true that she will not be helped by violent 
and injudicious talk, but after all there is no danger 
confronting her to be compared with dangers that both 
France and ourselves have had to meet during recent 
years, nor compared with those which may not improb- 
ably have to be encountered by Austria and Russia in 
the near future. The scandals which have prevailed in 
small and isolated garrison towns have been magnified 
-by ignorance abroad and political animosity at home into 
a general moral cancer eating into the honour and disci- 
pline of the army. A most ludicrous perversion of the 
facts. The German army is as a whole the most earnest, 
businesslike and formidable military force in the world, 
and therein merely reflects the spirit of the whole nation 
in all other aspects of practical activity. It is possible 
that in art and the spheres of speculative thought it 
may not stand on the same level as the Germany of 
Goethe’s time, but what other nation since that day has 
produced a Goethe ? certainly not the British. The fact 
is that the Germans from a disinterestedly intellectul and 
spiritual people have become political and practical, and, 
though they have gained enormously, they have also of 
course lost something in the transition. The pivot of 
European affairs may no longer be Berlin, but no capital 
is that for long. Anyway we may be sure of this: 
nothing will prevent Germany forging ahead in every 
branch of life where industry, perseverance, and unceasing 
mental and bodily strain is demanded. A _ great 
Frenchman said fifty years ago that the English 
nation always succeeded in the end because we were 
a people “qui savent se géner’’. At the present 
time we are afraid that this distinction belongs more 
conspicuously to the Germans than to ourselves. 

It does not become England with its record of ill- 
conducted little wars and its memories of three years 
against the Boers to find anything to chuckle over in the 
troubles of South-West Africa. The Germans will learn 
how to conduct such matters in the school of experience 
as we have done, or too often not done, but an affair 
involving a few thousand men is ridiculously petty 
when contrasted with the potentialities of the German 
army. Germany will always remain one of the greatest 
Powers so long as she retains in her population the 
determination to shrink from no self-sacrifice to main- 
tain what she has won. We confess that we should 
feel no small satisfaction if the British people could be 
brought to recognise their own responsibilities in as 
practical a fashion. 

Herr Bebel and his followers undoubtedly con- 
stitute a danger to the State from the standpoint of 
international politics, but German “‘isolation’’ is a myth 
and our Teutophobes know it, as is clear from the shrill 
cries of warning they mingle with their pans of joy. 
The Kaiser will have a great game to play when the war 
draws toanend. Dynastic and political considerations 
force him to back Russia so long as the Socialist and 


Semitic elements in Europe pray for the victory of Japan, 
nor can he desire to see risings in Poland or elsewhere 
which would react on Germany. The wise German will 
therefore follow the Chancellor’s lead and “ca canny”, 
and Englishmen will be even wiser if they restrain their 
delight over imaginary German misfortunes and get a 
| firm grip of the policy they wish their own rulers to 
| pursue when the war reaches its conclusion. 


THE FAILURE ,OF THE LICENSING ATTACK. 


HE debate on the Licensing Bill has been turned 
into a debauch of unreason by the Opposition. 
A second-reading majority of one hundred and fifty- 
seven, however, indicates a satisfactory return to a con- 
dition of sobriety. It is not possible to conceive of any 
proposal for dealing with the licensing law that would be 
supported by the opponents of the present Bill, and yet 
have any prospect of success ; for the *‘ moral and physical 
Gehenna”’ notion of the public-house has no chance of 
being accepted by moderate people. All that can at 
ptesent be said practically about licensing therefore 
| must be suggested by the Government proposals. 
| Here is a trade which for centuries has been carried 
on under the protection of the law; and the only reason 
alleged for preventing a man who has entered it from 
going on is that his licence is only for a_ year. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has a distinguished 
colleague, Sir Henry Fowler, who is a_ solicitor. 
Let nim ask Sir Henry what he would think of 
a proposal to give the magistrates an unlimited right 
to prevent a solicitor from practising by depriving 
him of his licence, his annual certificate, on the ground 
that it is only issued for a year. Would the answer be 
that if they thought there are.too many solicitors for 
the public good, that would entitle them to suppress 
solicitors at their own discretion ? Whyshould there not 
be societies formed to abolish solicitors, or tobacconists 
whose licences are only for a year; or to refuse renewals 
| of gun licences or carriage licences, or in fact anything 
| that a craze can be got up about ? There are plenty of 
cranks that object to whatever they do not them- 
selves do; and they have as much right to abolish what 
they dislike as teetotallers have. Vegetarians have 
almost as good arguments on physical and moral grounds, 
at least in their own opinion, against butchers’ shops as 
teetotallers have against public-houses. Why do they 
not clamour to have them licensed annually and 
then take advantage of this famous pretext to cut 
them down without any compensation to the lowest point 
meat-eaters can be got to submit to ? 

There are four principal points made against the Bill. 
The first is against the form of compensation; the 
second against the transference of jurisdiction from local 
| magistrates to Quarter Sessions; the third, that the great 
_ object of every Licensing Bill ought to be the reduction 
of public-houses, and that the Bill is ineffective for this ; 
the fourth, that there is no time limit set to the operation 
of the compensation clauses. Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman maintained the unintelligible proposition that 
because the Bill provides compulsorily for those in the 
trade forming a fund to compensate for the businesses 
suppressed, the State actually finds the money. The 
real meaning of this argument is, that the liquor trade 
ought not to be recognised by the State at all; and 
| licences should be taken away in utter indifference as to 
| whether licensees obtain compensation or not. That 
may be a good or a bad argument; but what glimmer of 
sense is there in saying that when the compensation is 
taken from the trade the money is found by the State ? 
It is the same thing apparently whether we are all taxed 
to raise a compensation fund, or whether we are never a 
penny the worse for the fund. The only explanation is 
that it is a laboured device of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman to prevent any one knowing whether he him- 
self is for compensation or against it. He favoured com- 
pensation out of trade funds until the Government 
introduced its Bill embodying this form of redemption 
of licences, and now objects to it that the money 
will come from the State. This is so absurd that it is 
not capable of argument; but the view that the State 
may destroy interests and leave the dispossessed to save 
themselves from the wreck as best they can is well 
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recognised by the party that Sir Henry represents. 
Their views about denominational schools are exactly 
the same. In pursuit of asecular system of education 


_ were dispossessed. 


they would disregard all the rights which give these | 
schools their proprietorial value, and render them useless 
for the purpose for which they were founded. The | 


doctrine of disendowment, the secularisation of Church 
ph is another branch of the same theory that the 

tate may assert abstract rights and leave the parties 
concerned to remedy by their own efforts the practical 
injustice that has been done to them. 


justices to the Quarter Sessions. 


| 


licences as they have never done hitherto when reduc- 
tion was attended by unjust consequences to those who. 

If the probability is based upon the 
adequacy of the compensation fund, it was shown by the 
Home Secretary that the amount raised will be sufficient 
to allow of a greater diminution of licences than has ever 
yet taken place; and he quoted the Committee of the 
London County Council to show that in London the re- 
duction can be effected on the scale recommended in the 


_ Minority Report of the Royal Commission. With all 
| these elements in its favour the moderate person will 

The next objection to the Licensing Bill is that it | 
transfers the power of refusing licences from the local | 


it is asserted that the | 


Quarter Sessions are more favourable to the liquor trade | 


than the local justices. 
reason for objecting to the Bill. The great distinction 
between the two sets of justices was not made when the 
local magistrates used to be denounced for being wholly 
under the influence of the brewers. It was said that all 


But this is only a new-formed | 


not be moved by dithyrambs against drunkenness which 
seem to be mistaken by Government opponents as argu- 
ments against the Bill itself. One somewhat difficult 
question remains—the fourth of the points mentioned 
above—that of a time limit, the omission of which seems 


| a serious defect to many who otherwise approve of the 


hope of controlling the liquor trade was vain while the | 
Brewster Sessions were dominated by the brewing | 


interest ; and this distrust had a great deal to do with 
the advocacy of local option, so that licensing might be 
taken out of the hands of the docal benches. If so com- 
plete a change has come over the character of the 
magistrates, what becomes of the argument as to 
the dread power of the liquor interest? If the local 
magistrates have shaken it off, why should Quarter 
Sessions, whose magistrates are not of a different but the 


| at present. 


same class, be still so much under the incubus that they | 


are not as free as the local justices to act in the public 
interest ? As far as recent experience goes, the magis- 
trates who have attracted attention to the licensing 
system have not been the supposed agents of the 
brewing interest, but those who are enrolled in the 
opposite camp; and the liquor trade has had as much 
reason to complain of packed benches as the teetotallers 
have had. Unless we are to have brought forward at 
present, when it is admitted something must be done, 
some of the old schemes which were proved to be 
impossible of adoption, and are so still, the administra- 


tion of licensing and compensation bya bench representing | 
something more than embittered local antagonisms seems | 


the compromise which is best in the circumstances. The 
right of appeal which has always existed from the local 
magistracy to the Quarter Sessions is itself an indication 
of the necessity for a tribunal founded on a wider basis 
than a merely local court. The proposal to make 
the local court final is impossible. There would 
at least have to be an appeal as at present; and 
it is better to put the whole matter for decision, founded 


upon the information supplied by localities, directly into | 


the hands of Quarter Sessions. If it is true that under 


the Bill there will not be the same full freedom of oppo- | 
| deplete ; fluctuations in industry even in an old country 


sition to renewals and compensation as there would be 
under an appeal in the legal sense, that is a matter easily 
to be remedied in Committee. The expenses of working 
the new system will undoubtedly be great; but that has 
nothing to do with the dispute about the local magis- 
tracy or Quarter Sessions. The expense will be due 
to the fact that compensation has to be assessed, and 
the subject is unavoidably difficult. 

In very close connection with this topic is the third 
objection that the Bill will be ineffective for decreasing 


the number of licences and therefore for being a means | 


of reducing intemperance. 
one of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s numerous 
confusions which make him so incomprehensible. For 


Here again we meet with | 


Bill. A time limit seems, however, an illogical weaken- 
ing on the main principle of compensation ; and reopens 
a question which ought to be regarded as settled by the 
proposers of such a Bill. Granted that compensation 
ought to be given to any one now, the claim would be 
still more valid after he had paid into the fund for 
compensation to others. There would be much to say 
for the limit if the State were paying the money, but it is 
not. People forget this and there we have the reason for 
desiring a time limit by those who in general support the 
Bill. Inevitably a new agitation would arise at the end of 
the term, and there would be a stronger case even than 
We cannot see that it would be for the 
public interest to set up a. class of public-houses. 
whose owners would be in the position of a farmer 
whose lease is running out and who has no claim 
to compensation for improvements. They will be 
tempted to run their houses on the cheap, and in every 
way to discount the work of ultimate expropriation 
without compensation. If present owners are on a time 
limit, new licensees must be dealt with in the same way ; 
and then the whole question is raised again: that is to 
say, whether the mere fact that a man enters on a busi- 
ness with only an annual licence effectually excludes 
him from a moral claim to consideration ? The Govern- 
ment will land itself in confusion if it introduces this 
innovation into its Bill. 


REDISTRIBUTION AND SHARP PRACTICE. 
AYBE there is a good case for a redistribution of 
\ seats, a good case, we mean, on merits. The 
present arrangement dates from 1885, and probably no 
arrangement can fairly represent the voting strength of 


the population for more than twenty years. In twenty 
years towns grow up and country-sides unfortunately 


may make the fortune of one place and ruin another in 
less than twenty years. There is no doubt that the 
suburbs of London are seriously under-represented while 
some country districts in England and Ireland are over- 
represented. On the whole we should say that 
a Redistribution Bill in the near future would 
be a just measure. Any one who takes this view must 
resent a kind of talk which is now common with a 
certain type of Unionists, who appropriate to themselves 
every attribute of political Philistinism. These are the 
people who think it an offence rightly rewarded with 


' insult for a people to be anything other than Anglo- 


the purpose of objecting to Quarter Sessions he argued | 


that, in spite of the outburst of zeal in reducing licences 
which has alarmed the brewers and publicans, the local 


magistrates have really not been unreasonable in what | 


they have done. 
dispute it, why should there be so much insistance on 
the paralysis which it is prophesied will happen 
when administration gets into the hands of the 
Quarter Sessions? In that case the Quarter Sessions 
are just as likely to be reforming as the local 
magistrates, and the change is really unimportant. 
This difference of tribunals is almost without bearing on 
the question of reduction of licences, the essential change 
being that, with a scheme of compensation such as the 
Bill provides, the magistrates will feel free to reduce 


If that is so, and there is no reason to | 


Saxon; who are persuaded that the earth is the Anglo- 
Saxon’s and the fulness thereof; and, of course, heaven ; 
they are always for clapping Ireland in a strait-waist~ 
coat; they would settle the Irish question, as they 
would settle every question, in ten minutes ; their poli- 
tical opponents are always scoundrels, whom, being 
unable to hang, they noisily interrupt. To _ these 
gentlemen Mr. Gladstone was a snob to be hissed. 
The type is a terror every quiet Conservative knows: 
maybe the Liberals have their counter type; for their 
sins we hope they have. Just now the Unionist 
Philistine is going about proclaiming a plan for settling. 
the Irish question which almost brings into discredit the 
whole policy, honest and probably sound enough in itself, 
of redistribution. And nowa portion of the Press which 
has a great reputation for morality, the morality which is- 
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akin to senility, has taken this plan under its wing in a 
fashion that will delight the Philistine, for it gives his 
bluster a moral tone he never thought of claiming for it; 
and, to do him justice, the political Philistine, though a 
vulgarian, never troubles to be a hypocrite. But this 
respectable advocacy will extremely annoy the finer and 
more Machiavellian spirits who were for redistribution 
openly, on legitimate grounds but secretly from the un- 
expressed. conviction that the Irish Nationalists would 
thereby be dished. But that was a side of the matter 
not at all to be put forward. And here comes the 
moral organ of Unionism, giving away the whole show, 
by pressing redistribution on Mr. Balfour because—no 
other reason assigned—he can thus kill Home Rule. 
He has now his great chance to go down to posterity as 
the strong man who killed Home Rule—not by kindness 
—but by throttling. Fortunately, Mr. Balfour, not being 
a Philistine nor “ unco guid” neither, does not seem to 
be dazzled by the prospect of such glory. No wonder: 
for he has the casuist’s conscience which is much 
tenderer than the moralist’s who is his own rule of 
morality. For what does this plan come to? We are 
to cut down the number of Irish members—Nationalist 
members—not on the ground that they are too many 
proportionately to the — but because they are 
political opponents. This is simply another form of 
political assassination. If you cannot convince your 
opponents, remove them; redistribute them away. And 
the advocates of this new plan of campaign are estopped 
from urging that, as a fact, the Nationalist popula- 
tion of Ireland is over-represented, which is probably 
true; for that is not put forward as the motive for 
reducing the Irish seats; distinctly and avowedly the 
object named is to destroy Home Rule ; so any over-repre- 
sentation is an irrelevant accident. On its own confes- 
sion, such a plan is a flagrant politicalimmorality. There 
can be only one justification for redistribution, and that 
is discrepancy between the electorate and its representa- 
tion caused by changes in population or alteration of the 
franchise. Not until now has any other ground ever 
been assigned. It has often been suggested by opponents 
that Ministers are advocating redistribution in order to 
benefit their party by rigging the constituencies. But 
no Government has ever admitted such a motive. The 
effect on parties has always, and rightly, been held to be 
strictly irrelevant to the question of redistribution— 
now for the first time it is deliberately proposed 
as a policy to jerrymander on a large scale in order to 
dish your opponents. To reduce the Irish seats apart 
from a scheme of general redistribution for the whole 
kingdom is mere political sharping; it is loading the 
dice and arranging the cards. It would be quite as 
honest deliberately to disfranchise districts where your 
opponents were strong. To describe rightly such a pro- 
ceeding as the redistribution of Irish seats merely to 
damage the Nationalists one must use words more homely 
than polite: it would be a dirty trick, of which any 
gentleman would be ashamed. 


A little more intelligence would deter the advocates of 
this policy on the ground of expediency. The plea for 
the plan is that an irresponsible Irish party is fatal to 
Parliamentary health and soto the Empire. But if that 
is the line, they must take heart and go further; they 
must reduce the Nationalist seats practically to nil. 
Do they suppose that the difference between 80 and 
40 Nationalist members is going to save the Constitu- 
tion? That is a drastic pruning; but forty Irish 
members would be still quite enough to hold the balance 
of power from time to time, quite enough to clog the 
parliamentary machine, if so minded; quite enough to 
modify the policy of either party by promise of support or 
opposition. And we do not fancy the Nationalist residue 
would be in a temper tomake things pleasant for those who 
had reduced them. And apart from Ireland, this would be 
a fatal game for the Constitution. Once this plan of 
crushing political opponents had been tried, would!it 
stop at Ireland? Only from denseness could any one 
suppose it would. The temptation to the party ‘in 
power to try it on the other would be irresistible. Ina 
short time representative Government would become a 
farce—a much broader farce than it is. 4 

However, the suggestion to redistribute Irish seats, 
unless under a Redistribution Bill for the whole country, 
is one neither a Conservative nor a Liberal Government 
would consider. We have stopped to discuss it only 
because it has been advocated in a quarter that might 
be taken to represent serious people. 


MR. JUSTICE GRANTHAM’S BEST. 


T appears that Sir James Duke, the champion of the 
reputation of the Raleigh Club and defendant in 
what has been called the Turf Libel Action, apparently 


| because the Turf had very little to do with it in fact, 


| committed certain indiscretions in speaking about Mr. 


| bringing the action. 


Some of our redistributors talk about dealing with | 
an Imperial danger by a short cut, and cite the | 


examples of Cesar and Napoleon. To begin with, 
Cesar and Napoleon were Cesar and Napoleon; these 
people are not Czsars and Napoleons; and they are not 
likely to succeed as their apes. Czsar’s weapons to 
Cesar. We are no particular admirers of representative 
Government, but, while we have it, let us play the game. 
It is, perhaps, superfluous to consider such a proposal 
as serious Irish policy—the effect on Ireland does not enter 
into these people’s thoughts—but other things apart, we 
should most strongly object to this selection of Ireland 


for treatment not dreamt of for any other part of the | 
_ Major Sellar; and Sir James was at any rate bold 


country. Ireland has all too often been the corpus vile 
for English experiments. We cannot give Ireland Home 
Rule for Imperial reasons which we consider conclusive ; 
but, for heaven’s sake, let us so refuse it as not to 
exacerbate the refusal by a suggestion of dishonesty. 
Let us be square opponents and not tricksters. If this 


sharp practice were played on Ireland, all hope of good 
feeling between Irish and Englishmen would be gone for 
ever. Happily Lord Dudley and Mr. Wyndham’s govern- 
ment,so odious to the Philistines of Unionism, has made | 


| 


it abundantly plain that the keynote of their policy is to 
minimise any bitterness the refusal of Home Rule may 
leave in its train. 


Sievier. His account of the ‘“ ducking” episode was 
somewhat wanting in strict connection with the plaintiff 
and his conduct; he was also quite mistaken in the 
allegation about the expulsion from the Jockey Club 
enclosure. As he denied, and was believed by the jury, 
that he had ever charged Sievier with the pulling of 
Sceptre, or had put the graver construction on the 
incident of the man found dead under the plaintiff's 
window in Australia, he was freed from responsibility on 
this part of the case. But the result of his indiscriminate 
speech leaves it somewhat doubtful whether technically 
the plaintiff ought not to have obtained a verdict. 


What is not doubtful, however, is that, even 
if this should be the case, the jury would 
have assessed the damage that the plaintiff 


had suffered at an insubstantial pecuniary figure. 
Sir James Duke was not the only person who 
committed indiscretions. Nothing in Mr. Sievier’s 
adventurous life was ever more indiscreet than his 
Major Sellar was indiscreet in 
resenting Sir James Duke’s intervention, and in narra- 
ting to the plaintiff what Sir James had said and 
in allowing himself to be forced into a disclosure 
Of his own personal knowledge he did not know enougl: 
of the plaintiff to entitle him to vouch for his character; 
and the result was that he had to make a retraction in 
Court which was not dignified and was even unfair to 
the plaintiff at the moment; for, like evervbody else 
that had been associated with the case, he was anxious 
to show that his acquaintance with the plaintiff was 
extremely limited. Whether other members of the Club 
were less sensitive of its reputation than Sir James or 
not, they were at least indiscreet in the same way as 
reputation which 


enough to act on the general 


_ has sufficed to obtain for him a verdict justifying him in 


what he did. Some of the reflections that arise on the case 
are the indifference with which reports of ill-fame that may 
be current are received; the shrugging of the shoulders 


| which implies suspicion yet indicates no determination to 


investigate the truth but to leave it to chance and time 
to clear up; and, in the meantime, the determination not 
to let suspicion interfere with any prospect there may be 
of making a profit out of the person whose reputation is 
blown on. Another reflection is that until the tide 
actually turns the is a widespread disposition to 
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admire a person of Mr. Sievier’s boldness, plausibility, 
daring in running risks, and reliance on the laws of 
chance for making money or for disentangling himself 
from embarrassments into which he may land himself. 
Whatever else may be said of Mr. Sievier’s life, it 
hardly affords a basis for any admiration founded on 
high honour, usefulness of aim, the old-fashioned virtues, 
or good taste. Yet before the collapse of the trial a 
crowd cheered him in the Strand, and one might have 
thought he in some way or other had set up a high 
standard of British character for which he was receiving 
his reward in public admiration. The applause in Court 
may be taken as marking the point whensympathy with 
such a career breaks down as good luck deserts the hero. 


It does not appear very creditable that the stampede | 


of those who had known the plaintiff should have been 
left to the moment when he had lost his verdict, and the 
bold effort, which he had made to bluff in the game he was 
playing to win back his reputation was seen to have 
come to nought. ; 
We have spoken of indiscretions and of applause in 
Court. No one in the whole case was so indiscreet as 
the Judge; and he won applause by the following gem 


of judicial wisdom, dignity, chaste eloquence and fas- , 


tidiously expressed loyalty: ‘‘Everybody knew what 
the feeling of Queen Victoria was with regard to such 
men as he. Why she would almost have given up her 
throne than have such a man presented to her”. Surely 
there was never a Judge on the English Bench who 
would have discoursed such fustian with the exception 
of Mr. Justice Grantham. In some people such language 
might be regarded as intentionally fulsome; but Mr. 
Justice Grantham is never to be accused of unfair inten- 
tions ; his defect is always an exceeding crudity, and this 
summing up in the Sievier case is a painful display of it. 
Another instance which displays a non-judicial advo- 
cacy of the most uncultured type ever heard at 
the Bar was this paragraph: “Sievier took Lady 
Mabel Bruce away from a man to whom she was on 
the eve of being married. Had she not been so taken 
away and become Sievier’s wife she might have been the 
wife of an honourable man, and have led a different life 
to that which she now experienced”. Take the following 


recall Lovelace’s famous lines—written, by the way, 
in Long Acre, where the Admirable Crichton of the 
seventeenth century languished and reminded the senti- 
mental of his day that “stone walls do not a prison 
make, nor iron bars a cage’. Certainly, they don’t 
make a theatre! Will the theatres, hotels, mansions, 
flats, shops and offices, which are to line our two brand- 
new thoroughfares, be as ugly as those in the rest of 
newer London? Brick and terra-cotta are admirable 
building materials if properly used, but if frittered 
away on miserable entrances, superfluous windows, 


; and meaningless turrets, even “costly marbles and 


alabasters rare ’’ will be unavailing to save ill-designed 
buildings from failure. It is amazing to see how much 
beauty of detail is lost in most modern architecture 
because the general design, which probably looked well 
enough on paper, when carried out appears incongruous 
or badly proportioned. A block of buildings has 
lately been erected in Piccadilly close to the St. James’s 
Restaurant. Its three upper stories are quite admirable, 
well proportioned and picturesque. The ground floor, 
decorated with dark oak and glossy grey marble, looks 
by way of contrast so feeble as to create apprehension lest 
the whole structure should one day collapse owing to the 
insecurity of its foundations. ‘‘ The sense of door”’ is 
one which we English wholly misunderstand. There is 
barely a building in London—unless it be Burlington 
House or the British Museum—that possesses any- 
thing like a stately entry. Look at the doors of the 
Foreign Office (in itself a fine building)—they are un- 
worthy of a West Kensington boarding-house. Com- 


| pare them with the magnificent portals of any one 


for an example of what a Judge’s summing-up should | 
not be: “‘The learned Judge said he would be only | 
insulting the Jury if he asked them to believe such a | 


man as Sievier. The whole matter was now ripe for their 
decision. Did they believe Sievier’s side or did they 
believe Sir James Duke’s?”’ It is hardly necessary to 
point out the absurdity of assuming a man to be a liar 
as a preliminary to stating to the Jury that they must 
decide whether he or some one else is speaking the truth. 
The whole summing up is marked by the absence of 
reasoned statement, or of rational analysis of evidence 
which could be of any intellectual assistance to the Jury 
if they needed it. Instead, there is commonplace 
rhetoric, all the more superfluous because there had been 
plenty of rhetoric from the advocates on both sides ; its 
only distinction from the Judge’s being that it was in 
better style. 


LONDON ARCHITECTURE.* 


HETHER, when completed, Aldwych and Kings- 

way will prove additions to the few existing 

beauties of a city which missed its greatest oppor- 
tunity after the desolation of 1666 remains to be seen. 
We know all about the plan, but what about the 
design? A grand opportunity was lost when Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and the Charing Cross Road were 
built. The artistic world was filled with fear when 
first it contemplated the earliest completed structure 
of any importance erected in this area—the Gaiety 


| days. 


of the public buildings of Paris, not to mention Rome, 
and you will soon see where our architects make their 
mistake. 

But to return to Aldwych and its neighbour- 
hood. It occupies the heart of Caroline London. The 
architecture of that period was very inferior, from the 
artistic point of view, to the one which it superseded— 
the Tudor. Gone therefore. and for ever gone, were the 
infinite variety, the “‘ unexpectedness’’, to coin a term, 
the beautiful black on white designs in timber, the exqui- 
site chimneys, the graceful oriels, the stately porches, the 
surprising wood-carving, and the ever-varying proces- 
sion of gable, tower, turret and pinnacle, which cha- 
racterised the architecture of Plantagenet and Tudor 
None the less, Caroline London was better than 
Victorian. Will Aldwych and Kingsway be Caroline, 
Georgian, or Victorian, or an odd mixture of all three, 
with unhappy attempts to cement the blend with only 
too evident reminiscences of Bruges and Ghent ? Once 
upon a time we had a domestic architecture of our own 
—the handsome Tudor, the harmonious Elizabethan, 
and the stately Jacobean. Why should not these in- 


_digenous styles be revived, adapted, of course, to 


Theatre, which looks more like the apse of an | 


Italian church turned the wrong way than anything 
connected with the stage. The facade is altogether 
wrong. The entrances are dwarfish, even dangerous, 
and the windows only want the traditional iron bars to 


* ‘London in the Time of the Stuarts."" By Sir Walter Besant. 
London: Black. 1903. 30s. net. 

* “Old Time Aldwych, Kingsway, and Neighbourhood.” By 
Charles Gordon. London: Unwin. 1903. 21s. net. 


| artistic epoch than ours 


modern exigencies? In the Print Room of the British 
Museum, and in the Soane Museum, will be found 
any number of designs for public and private buildings, 
by such incomparable artists as Holbein, John of Padua, 
Thorne, Inigo Jones, and Wren. Surely these might 
be utilised? What think you of a thoroughfare in 
the purest Tudor ?—with hostelries, whose entrances 
should be reproductions of the beautiful gates imagined 
by Holbein—a restoration, for instance, of the famous 
Whitehall Gate or of John of Padua’s at Charlcott 
Park. Why not introduce a courtyard adorned with 
wood-carving like the beautiful one which graced Dick 
Whittington’s so-called house that stood in Hart 
Street, Crutched Friars, until 1803, whose admir- 
able restoration was one of the chief features of 
the never-to-be-forgotten Old London Street in the 
Colonial Exhibition of 1886? Paul Pindar’s fine old 
house, recently removed from Bishopsgate Street to 
the South Kensington Museum, might also serve 
as a model for a mansion in these new streets, 
modified, of course, to suit modern purposes. It 
is indeed strange how little attention our rising 
architects seem to pay to the drawings of the 
masters. Do they ignore their existence? If so, the 
sooner they learn where these treasures of a more 
may be studied the better. 
In the Grace collection in Bloomsbury, and in that 
fine volume of Pennant’s ‘‘ London”’, preserved at the 
Soane Museum, there are countless drawings and 
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engravings of vanished London—many of them full 
of exquisite details, well worth the consideration of 
our architects. Surely it is wiser to reproduce a 
good thing than to attempt a bad original? It 
seems a pity that another great opportunity to 
beautify London should be lost, as we fear it 
will be. Such is London’s bad luck. Shaftesbury 


| 
| 
| 


Avenue and the Charing Cross Road are, perhaps, a | 


little less dingy and dismal than the wretched streets 
and lanes they replace, and the Cadogan estate has un- 
doubtedly the merit of possessing a creditable sky-line ! 
What will Aldwych and Kingsway be like? The first 


two blocks of buildings erected in the widened Strand, | 


close co the Law Courts, are monstrously flat and ugly 
—Heaven help us if the rest is to follow that ill-omened 
example ! 


to them was a lower one. They took from the models an 
idea of decorative arrangement but could not fill it with 
a corresponding burden of significance. 

Mr. Watts’s mind was of graver cast and better 
attuned to what is awful and commanding in human 
shape. There are few of his compositions in which this 
initial sense of grandeur does not deciare itself, and 
there are a few in which it is seconded by a_ plastic 
energy and vitality that covers the whole space between 
the raw material of life and the monumental conception. 
I mentioned the other day his “ Meeting of Esau and 
Jacob”. This seems to me to stand at the high-water 
mark of his invention; monumental at once and dra- 
matic, vital forms and action clearly apprenended and 
rendered. But this plastic energy has been intermittent 


_in his work. More often he has given us the general 


But what are we to expect from a Municipal Council | 
' uncertainly filled in ; forexample the impressive starkness 


that daily, and gaily, “‘ passes’”’ so many “ horrors” ? 
These are a few reflections suggested rather by 
the illustrations than by the text of two interesting 
volumes. The excellent reproductions therein con- 
tained of views of vanished London fill us with 
genuine sadness. The fine old houses appear to 
have existed in vain, since such hideous construc- 
tions have been allowed to take their places. We 
shrink from the mere thought of Aldwych and Kings- 
way and the terrors they have in store for us. The 
Victoria Memorial fills us with a vague sense of 
apprehension. Is it really to be centred by a brazen 


image of Queen Victoria in the last year of her revered | 
life ?>—and not by one representing her as the comely | 
young princess that ascended the throne in the flower | 


of her youth and beauty. Surely it were more pleasant 


| 


to remember her as Hayter depicted her in his fine | 


portrait, in her coronation robes, in which he repre- 


sents the young Queen standing at the head of a flight | 


of stairs, her robes thrown in front of her, and the 


crown upon her clear young brow. A beautiful and | 
' broken colour that if systematically applied to the 


gracious figure. which, turned to marble and bronze, 
would realise an ideal of beauty and grace, and yet 
remain a faithful likeness. 


intention of a big design, the ghost of a mighty figure. 


and commanding gesture of the figure in “Love and 
Death” are not seconded by certainty of structure and 
action ; the action of ‘Love and Life” is equally puz- 
zling. The pupil cannot attain to the combination of 
massive square-cut shape and fluent fulness in his 
Greek original ; his stark line tends to be strained and 
thin; his roundness tends to be rather inflated and bald. 
To correct this emptiness of modelling he employs in the 
paintings various devices of iridescent vapour, draperies 
and other detail with a rich and crurpbling surface. But 
in the draperies the same defect often asserts itself; 
they are a reminiscence of the rhythmically repeated 
folds of the Parthenon; but a reminiscence that 
becomes unmeaning in its fretted and brittle rilges. 


| These tendencies are illustrated by an extreme example 


in the present Academy exhibition. It would not be 
fair to take it as anything else. In this portrait there 
persists the general grandeur o! design, th sense of 
simple and weighty presence ; bu* within this ghost of 
design there is no form. Details are treated with a 


painting would resemble the handling of Monet; but the 


' smooth surfaces of the flesh are unaffected. 


Do we miss our great opportunities for the beauti- | 
' ment by the excess of those critics wo speak of Mr. 


fying of our capital through lack of artistic imagina- 
tion, or because we prefer well-known names to those 
of obscure but none the less true artists ? 


But the | 


people who will allow the finest Embankment in the — 
world to be disfigured by such monuments as the | 


ponderous mass of blackness erected to do honour to 
Burns and the terra-cotta mediocrity to commemorate 
Sullivan is surely past praying for—utterly hopeless 
and deserving of its fate—the sort of tragi-comic fate 
that has befallen us in Trafalgar Square ! 

KICHARD Davey. 


THE ACADEMY—II. 


T the time when Mr. Watts’s equestrian group was 
being cast for South Africa I urged, in this 
Review and elsewhere, that so remarkable a monu- 


I am driven into negative rather than positive state- 


Watts’s work indiscriminately in term; proper only to 
the greatest masters of form. It is only by such com- 
parison that work so ambitious in its scop> can be 
measured; but because Mr. Watts’s ari points in the 
direction of the greatest and goes 2 long way towards it, 
and because we ardently desire to tind a contem orary 


there, at the goal, we must not deceive ourselves abo ita 


mental effort should be set up also on a site in | 
_ who have matched themselves against the greatest. it 
| calls for patience, but not vainly. It sums up t 1e merits 


London, and not at the artist’s expense. Now that it 
can be studied at leisure in a large space I may be 
allowed to consider it in greater detail. 

The extraordinary length of Mr. Watts’s working life 
has allowed a number of his impulses to bear a second 
or a third harvest, after lying dormant. One of the 


' as well as the defects of its author. 


strongest impressions of his youth was the plastic im- | 
pulse received from the Elgin marbles. His first teacher | 


was a sculptor, and the master of his highest ambitions 
has been Pheidias. The figures of the pediments and the 


horsemen of the frieze have remained in the background | 


of his mind and have sometimes come to the front, while 
Titian and various English romantic and didactic 
influences have competed or mingled with them. The 
early study has borne fruit in his latest years in this effort 
to execute a monumental image of energy and restraint. 
Mr. Watts is the greatest of our artists on whom these 
rediscovered marbles acted with their full force. Stevens, 


a greater plastic genius, received his strong youthful | 


impressions from Renaissance sculpture. 
Leighton and Albert Moore were alive to the beauty 
and rhythm of those models, but not to their elemental 
weight and majesty. The region of sentiment natural 


Men like | 


certain mixture of extravagance and impotence with 
mastery. I suppose the future w:!l have such revuls‘ons 
of feeling about him as Turner has provoked; now 
shutting its eyes to immense merits because of this ad- 
mixture; now taking fire at one of the more perfect 
portraits or vast suggestive desig.as. 

The * Physical Energy” will certainly be a battle- 
ground for such feelings, but with all zeserves made it 
has enough of the stuff of greatness to survive; it will 
not drop into the dusty corners of museums tiat selter 
the efforts of less adequate artists ike Barry and Haydon, 


To these I will 
return in a moment, but we may first glance at tie 
history of the desiga. The first s ag? was the eques'rian 
figure of “* Hugh Lupus”’, for the D ixe of Wes-minster. In 
this group the horse seems to have cls modelled 
on the well-known “‘ anatomical horse” of the studios, 
a remarkable piece of work by Isilore bonneur. The 


/ modern study of the horse in fraace dates from Géri- 


cault and Barye, and Bonheur must have owed muc. to 
these masters. The “Lapith aad Ceataur”’ of tarye 
(1851) has an action not unlike this in general scheme, 
but more strained and nervous, and the * Cheval Demi- 
Sang’’ of the same sculptor also belong; to this group. 
This motive of horses checked in their movement and 
thrown backwards is a new variety in monumental art 
compared with the pacing action of tne Greek and Roman 
horses, of Donatello’s and Verrocchio’s, and the rearing 
action of other monuments. Mr. Watts varied upon the 
‘““anatomical horse” a little, and added the fine concep- 
tion of the falconer throwing off his bird and watching its 
flight. But he then saw his way to a more heroic and 


| | | 
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elemental subject, that of the naked rider, the tamer of 
the horse and subduer of the world. He got rid of 
the rather small crinkled clothing of the man, and aimed 
now at a “ Theseus’’-like figure such as Barye had de- 
signed. No finer plastic symbol of force and its mastery 
can be conceived than this of the nude rider. It is rarely 
in our poor civilised world that the magnificent thing 
can be enjoyed or seen, bare-limbed mder on_bare- 
backed horse ; but on a beach it is sometimes possible. 
To ride free in the air and meet the plunging water is a 
god-like sensation. Yet the sculpture in the round of 
horse and man on these plain heroic terms has not often 
been attempted. Portrait statues have been numerous, 
there are the horse-tamers of Monte Cavallo and their echo 
at Marly, but the great nude rider, most difficult and most 
splendid ‘of subjects, has baffled invention. 

How far has Mr. Watts succeeded with his superb 
subject ? The invention of the rider is a fine one, the 
gesture of the ‘“‘ Hugh Lupus” modified to that of the 
hand shading the eyes. ‘The modification of the horse’s 
action is more doubtful. The hind legs are stretched 
out together, suggesting a spring of the horse, while the 
forelegs remain much as they were. Two successive 
movements seem thus to be combined, and the same 
uncertainty results as in the figure of ‘“‘ Death”’, with its 
mixture of standing and advancing. Here the effect on 
the design is more damaging, for the great stretch goes 
near to suggesting a broken back for the horse. Yet the 
composition, from several points of view, is successful ; 
notably from the west side (from the front it is a little 
gee when the horseman’s head disappears). 

he general conception of the modelling is also fitting 


Gallery, to the Academy, to S. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey; and in bygone days when I used 
to study at the Bntish Museum I used to see—one would’ 
hardly look for such intelligence—large groups of persons. 
examining with the greatest curiosity the mummies and 
statues, attendants and other curiosities preserved there. 
Why, my colleague Max tells me that people go in 
thousands to the theatre, which is the saddest joy I 
know. But music is the one thing they won’t pay for. 
They go to concerts, it is true, but chiefly because they 
get tickets for nothing. Pianists, fiddlers and singers. 
with ulterior objects give concerts and give away the 
tickets with a royal lavishness and so get audiences ; but 
the singers and players who turn an honest penny by 
singing or playing in London might be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Covent Garden is a different 
matter: it has little or nothing to do with art, and we 
go there simply to see one another and chatter and 
occasionally listen to a favourite prima donna or 
tenor. 

Mr. Manners, then, has set himself a doubly difficult 
task; he has to give fine performances of operas, and he 
has to find a means of making the lazy London public 
attend them and pay to hear them. Were his scheme in 
connection with anything but opera there would be no 
reason to have the slightest fear as to the result. But 
opera! About the last week of his Drury Lane season 
many a respectable father of a family will think of 
taking a box soon, many a suburban daughter will be: 
wondering how she can get possession of free tickets. I 
implore papa not to wait too long, but to pay at once: 


_ for the enjoyment of himself and his family, and thus 


for a colossal scale, namely, its design in broad planes | 


and emphatic features. 


convention. The defect of it is that man and horse remain 
rather diagrammatic and, as in the pictures, this empti- 
ness, this gap between the scheme and the fulness of life. 
is obscured by a mechanical roughening of the surface, so 
that the bronze looks like decayed granite. The cloth 
on which the rider sits, with its little folds, falls out of 
the colossal scale and is one symptom that the stream of 
life has not fully animated the design. 

These reserves may seem, to more enthusiastic critics, 
to outweigh admiration ; I wish I could wholeheartedly 
praise, but I admire enough to think that this group, 
rising like a roughly sculptured rock among the rocks in 
a country where it would not be a competitor among 
sculptures but an idea among mountains, and in 
London too, away frcm the exhibition-sharpened critic’s 
conscience, would be well set up. We have not so many 
fine monuments that we can spare it. The descendants 
of the Great Horse in our brewers’ drays make a fool of 
the sorry nags on many a pedestal; this creature, like 
them, has an element of greatness. There is only one 
quite satisfying equestrian statue in the world—Dona- 
tello’s : that a nineteenth century artist should privately 


Indeed Mr. Watts appears to | 


have gone back to colossal Assyrian sculpture for his | 
_ that she had better not worry her head about free 


help to establish an opera, a permanent opera, at which 
he will be able to enjoy himself any night of the year in 
the immediate future; and I suggest to the daughter 


| tickets, as Mr. Manners has determined not to give away 


| hundred per week. 


any. This is a capital move, for the free-ticket system: 
has already killed the concert business, and may easily 
kill anv opera that may come to life. I myself am a 
veteran deadhead, but the question of the critic’s com- 
plimentary ticket is far too complicated a one to be 
settled right away in a hurry. If by some means we 
were to arrange that the critics should buy their tickets, 

the whole traffic in musical criticism would fall into the 
hands of a few industrious persons ; for many newspapers 
would buy their notices from a man who had attended a 
concert or an opera, and so save a guinea or half-guinea. 
I cannot see how the present system can ever be altered, 
and even if it is going to be altered the fact remains that 
at present I, for instance, often receive in one week as 
many tickets as I could use in a year, We cannot sell 
them as reviewers do their books; we cannot give them 
away because nobody wants them; so into the waste- 
paper basket or fire they go at the rate of over one 
However, we are likely to use 


| all that Mr. Manners sends us, and should we be 


embark on the forlorn hope of raising the subject to a | 


more heroic and elemental power, and should get so far, 


is something to wonder at. 
1). S. MacCo tt. 


A NATIONAL OPERA. 


T is to be hoped that every reader of these articles 
who is interested in opera has subscribed for the 


season which Mr. Charles Manners opens at Drury Lane | 
| nuisance in the opera house; they always have meant 


Theatre in a week’s time. We have all prated a great 
deal about National opera; there have been discussions 
of the subject in that funereal establishment the House 
of Commons and blue-books have been issued ; and now 
that a man has boldly stepped forward to do something 
it rests with the British public—chiefly with the London 


public—to make a National opera, that dearly beloved | 


thing, an accomplished fact. It is curious that one 
should have to implore the English to enjoy themselves. 
We may take our pleasures sadly—though I have not 
observed it—but at least we take them. Go to any 
music-hall any night of the week and you will find it 
acked with rows upon rows of grinning faces manifest- 
ing delight whenever a popular “artiste ’’ comes on and 
screams a popular tune. Crowds go to the National 


engaged elsewhere some evenings, there will be 


| plenty of friends to relieve us of our superfluity. 


They will appeal in vain to me, for I am determined to 
make every one pay, pay, pay. To make them do so is 
the chief problem before Mr. Manners, and there is no 
reason why tney should not do so. I have seen Mr.. 


| Manners’ Company play under the disadvantage of a 


small theatre not at all adapted to operatic needs, and 
the representations were quite as good as Covent Garden 
ever gives, and in some cases much better. Of course 
there are no stars—those nuisances to art—and one 
ought to be glad to know it. Stars have always been a 


bad operas badly mounted, badly played, badly accom- 
panied. At Drury Lane we shall have what is better 
than any number of Melbas—a good ensemble, an opera 
not obviously put on the stage by a bungling amateur, 
and an orchestra which will put its heart into its work. 
As for the operas to be given, the list is scarcely start- 
ling. Perhaps a London public is not much better 


educated than a provincial public, yet I doubt whether 


“Martha” and “The Daughter of the Regiment” will 
draw many people to Drury Lane. “Faust” is of 
course a sure thing, and **Mignon”’ has enough pretty 


| things in it to deserve an occasional performance. IL 
| would like to know that ‘ The Bohemian Girl” had been 


thrown over Waterloo Bridge ; 


but ‘‘ Trovatore”’ is 
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good, honest, old-fashioned Italian opera, and it is to its 
advantage that no one knows nor cares what on earth it 
is about. I don’t suppose Verdi himself knew. What 
does it matter ?—it belongs to the period when Bellini 
wrote all Donizetti's operas and Donizetti all Bellini’s ; 
it contains some jolly tunes, and there you are! As for 
“Lohengrin ”, the oftener it is given the better. That 
clever fool, Nietzsche, made some smart school-boy jokes 
about it; but while Nietzsche, dead in the lunatic 
asylum where he was placed too late, is rapidly being 
forgotten, “Lohengrin” remains as the most popular 
opera ever written. 

When I turn to see what new things are to be done I 
perceive with sorrow that there aresnone. The only 
opera that approached to a novelty was ‘“ Shamus 
O’Brien”, and I was looking forward to its delightful 
brainless fizz and to seeing Mr. Denis O'Sullivan in 
the principal part. But unfortunately on Mr. Manners’ 
revised list “Shamus” does not appear. It can never 
surely be that Sir C. V. Stanford has been guilty of the 
same imprudence which so angered the late Sir Augustus 
Harris some years. He used to tell the story, 
when his anger had subsided, with the greatest glee; 
and he said that if he was a Jew he was not the only 
one in the affair. One hardly knows what to do with 
these Academies. It is seldom enough that they do a 
good thing, but once it is done they seem so anxious to 
make a few pence out of it that they effectually prevent 
their own work from becoming known. Should they be 
hanged or knighted? I have an invincible objection to 
capital punishment; yet a knighthood seems such a long, 
lingering chastisement that I shrink from suggesting it. 
Yet, after all, they are nearly all knighted already, so 
perhaps there is no need for false delicacy. Only, I 
hope they won’t often be baroneted; for why should 
the result of their dull mediocrity be visited upon 
generations yet unborn? But, to get back to our 
muttons, what has become of Mr. Manners’ prize operas ? 
The first one I remember perfectly well; the result of the 
second competition I do not know. I doubt, indeed, 
whether the prize-giving system will bring forth any 
notable work : I do not remember that it has ever done 
so, and there are many reasons why it should not. If 
Mr. Manners wants new operas, I can tell him where he 
can lay hands on a few very fine ones; and if he wants 
good works and not mere novelties, why should he not 
have a glance at Mackenzie’s “Troubadour” and 
“Colomba” ? They both want a little recasting, for 
Hueffer was the worst librettist in the world; but pro- 
bably Sir Alexander Mackenzie would not be averse from 
showing this generation that despite his failure as a 
successor to Sir Arthur Sullivan he has written some 
beautiful and dramatic music. 

Well, these are all my comments on Mr. Manners’ 
Scheme at present, and these all my impertinent sug- 
gestions. I end by reiterating that Kipling phrase, 
“Pay, pay, pay!” Joun F. RuNCIMAN. 


SONG, 
ILENTLY she’s combing, 
Combing her long hair, 
Silently and graciously, 
With many a pretty air. 


The sun is in the willow leaves 

And on the dappled grass, 

And still she’s combing her long hair 
Before the looking-glass. 


I pray you, cease to comb out, 
Comb out your long hair, 

For I have heard of witchery 
Under a pretty air 


That makes as one thing to the lover 
Staying or going hence, 
All fair with many a pretty air 
And many a negligence. 
JAMES A, JOYCE. 


MR. GILBERT’S RENTREE (AND MINE). 


YEAR or so ago a fearful thing befell me. Mr 
A Arthur Bourchier ceased to send me seats tor the 
first nights at his theatre. Yet, cast thus into outer 
darkness, I uttered no cry of anguish. In the language 
of our police force, I ‘went quiet”. The presumptive 
reason for Mr. Bourchier’s sternness was that I had 
rather regularly chidden him for playing comedic parts 
in a farcical manner, and had rather regularly hinted 
that Miss Violet Vanbrugh’s true vocation was not for 
comedy, but for tragedy, melodrama, romance. Now, 
these may have been horrid truths; but, at least, they 
were—or seemed to me—truths; and I had had no 
malicious intent in speaking them. Therefore, I suppose 
I ought to have been very angry at being cast out. I 
suppose I ought to have rushed through that outer 
darkness into print. ..a free country, vanity of 
actor-managers, intolerable attempts to stifle honest 
criticism, shall such things be? et patati, et 
patata. But questions of principle, except when 
there is menace to my own personal convenience, do not 
(I am ashamed to say) stir my blood like a bugle-note. 
And it has been for me no personal inconvenience not to 
go to the Garrick Theatre. Were this a daily paper, and 
I therefore a purveyor of news besides criticism, then I 
should have come out strong on the question of principle. 
As things are, I am free to pick and choose among 
theatres and plays. So long as I have enough material 
for a weekly essay, allis well. And it hasso happened that 
whenever Mr. Bourchier has produced a play, some other 
subject was at my service; and it has not so happened 
that any of Mr. Bourchier’s productions (very admirable 
though they all were, doubtiess) was one which I felt I 
must see for my own delectation. Besides, I am a 
philosophic, sympathetic person. I never can be angry 
with any one, never having been able to cure myself of 
the power to see other people’s points of view. It is, as 
I have more than once demonstrated, very natural that 
mimes should be sensitive—more sensitive than any 
other artists, except singers—for that themselves are the 
medium of their art. How, then, could I have grown 
angry with Mr. Bourchier? The histrionic temperament 
is a thing apart. I was sure Mr. Bourchier was sure I 
had been malignantly persecuting his wife and himself. 
It seemed so natural that he should wish me, scoundrel 
of the deepest dye, never to darken his doors 
again. So, delicate-minded, I was glad not to be 
darkening them. An excess of delicacy? A cat may 
look at a king! But suppose the king to be 
one who can’t bear to be looked at except with blinking 
admiration. Then, surely, any right-feeling cat would 
direct elsewhere its steadfast yellow gaze. On the whole, 
I think it was too bad of me that I did, at length, last 
Wednesday, insinuate myself into the Garrick Theatre. 
But the temptation to see a new play by Mr. Gilbert 
was too strong for my better nature. I plead also, in ex- 
tenuation, that I chose a place very remote from the 
stage. Mr. Bourchier did not see me. He did not blench 
behind his make-up. The words did not die on his lips. 
The curtain was not rung down. 

Anyhow, I could not have left unsampled anything 
done by Mr. Gilbert. He has given me so many hours 
of pleasure, and is so illustriously enshrined among my 
minor gods. I think the lilt of his lyrics is always 
running somewhere in my sub-conscious mind. And 
the “Bab Ballads’”—how shall I ever express my 
love of them ? A decade ago Clement’s Inn was not the 
huddle of gaudy skyscrapers that it is now; and in the 
centre of it was a sombre little quadrangle, one of whose 


_ windows was pointed out to me as the window of the 


room in which Gilbert had written those poems, and had 
cut the wood-blocks that immortally illustrate them. 
And thereafter I never passed that window without the 
desire to make some sort of obeisance, or to erect some 
sort of tablet. Surely the Muse still hovers sometimes, 
affectionately, there where ‘‘Bab’s” room once was. 


| Literature has many a solemn masterpiece that one 


would without a qualm barter for that absurd and 
riotous one. Nor is the polished absurdity of the Savoy 
lyrics so dear as the riotous absurdity of those earlier 
ballads, wherein you may find all the notions that 
informed the plots of the operas, together with a 
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thousand and one other notions, and with a certain wild 
magic never quite recaptured. I know nothing com- 
parable, for extravagance. with the “ Bab Ballads”. 
None but Mr. Gilbert could have written them. And 
only in his hot youth could Mr. Gilbert have written them. 
“The Fairy’s Dilemma’”’, his new play, is, in scheme, a 
very good specimen of what is commonly called Gil- 
bertian humour—that later humour of carefully calcu- 
lated extravagance, such as we find in the Savoy 
pieces. But, good specimen though it is, I must confess 
that I don’t rejoice init. Why, indeed, should I hesitate 
to make the confession? One is naturally tender to the 
autumnal work of a writer in whose genius one believes, 
but who has never, even in his prime, triumphantly 
expressed his genius, and has never made it clear to the 
multitude. But Mr. Gilbert is a popular classic; and I 
may be frank without compunction. The only compunc- 
tion were in pretending to confuse what bores me 
with that in which my soul revels. Frankly ‘“ The 
Fairy’s Dilemma” bored me. Had it happened to 
be an opera, with music by Sullivan, I daresay I 
should not have been bored at all. But without the 
music, the machinery of the humour creaked for me, 
audibly. Perhaps, even without the music, I should 
have heard no creaking if Mr. Gilbert had written the 
play in verse. His humour and his versification are 
inextricably connected; for his sense of rhyme and 
thythm are as humorous as his ideas. Take any 
favourite stanza from the “‘ Bab Ballads”’, and translate 
it into prose, and see how poor a thing it will seem in 
comparison. It will still, indeed, be funny. Many 
writers of humorous verse are men whose humour lies 
wholly in their technique ; and they, when they write in 
prose, surprise one by their deadly dulness. ‘“ Bab”’, on 
the other hand, is full of intrinsically humorous ideas. It 
is (for random example) an intrinsically humorous idea 
that the sexton and the beadle of the Rev. Hopley Porter 
were of exemplary character on Sundays, but were ready 
for any infamous deed during the week. One smiles at 
that. But one laughs aloud at 


“These men were men who could 
Hold liberal opinions : 
On Sundays they were good— 
On week-days there were minions ”’. 

It is needless to insist further on the difference between 
the effect of the original version and the effect of my 
own prose translation. And there is just that difference 
between the effect of ‘“‘ The Fairy’s Dilemma” and the 
effect of (say) “Iolanthe.” Nay, there is a greater 
difference. Mr. Gilbert’s prose is, and has always been, 
peculiarly dull and heavy. It is possible to use the 
medium of prose wittily; though few people are aware 
of the possibility, and fewer still have the gift. Steven- 
son had the gift; and Whistler had it, too. They 
could play pranks with words—could set words playing 
pranks with one another. Mr. Gilbert’s one notion of 
humorous prose is to use as many long words and as 
many formal constructions as possible—a most tedious 
trick, much practised by other mid-Victorian writers. 
In prose Stevenson or Whistler could have made that 
analysis of the sexton and the cradle almost as funny as 
it was made in verse by Mr. Gilbert. But Mr. Gilbert’s 
own prose version would be something to this 
effect: ‘These two individuals were, I may be 
permitted parenthetically to inform you, of a 
somewhat abnormal character, inasmuch as, whereas 
on the Sabbath their general behaviour was 
such that not even the most censorious could discover in 
it any reasonable grounds for disapprobation, they were, 
throughout the remainder of the week, notoriously pre- 
disposed to the commission of the most nefarious actions 
imaginable’’. Dickens often wrote rather like that. 
Mr. Pinero always writes exactly like that. Mr. Gilbert 
handed on the torch. I hope it will soon have burned 
itself out. In “ The Fairy’s Dilemma ”’ all the characters 
talk rather like that, except the Demon Alcohol and the 
Fairy Rosebud, who talk mostly in verse. What a 
relief those two are! When the Fairy Rosebud says to 

her attendants : 


‘Dance on the sward before these stucco portals, 
Which, I may state, are Mr. Justice Whortle’s”’, 
then, indeed, we get the true Gilbertian thrill. Yes, 
assuredly the whole play should have been in verse. 


Even so, however, it would not have quite ‘come 
off’’. Verse is not the only thing that it ought to have 
been written in; it ought also to have been written in 
the ’seventies. For in the ’seventies pantomime was 
flourishing still. Demon King and Fairy Queen, trans- 
formation scene and harlequinade, were familiar and 
popular things. But to satirise them now, in the 
*‘noughts, as Mr. Gilbert does, is to shoot at a target long 
since removed from the range of vision. Mr. Gilbert 
once wrote a delightful parody of Martin Tupper. 
Surely he would not now sit down and write another 
parody of Martin Tupper. Indeed, he evidently 
does recognise, to some extent, the need to be 
contemporaneous in parody; for he has a_ shot 
at the criticisms in the ‘Times’. But this skit, 
like the references to motor-cars and other recent 
things, seems queerly out of key with the play as a whole. 
For the mortal characters “ date ’’ not less obviously than 
the fairies. There ave no mild young curates, with side- 
whiskers, and with a horror of the stage, nowadays. There 
are no young military baronets who compose love-verses 
and sing them with a piano-accompaniment, nowadays. 
There are no ladies who sit at their toilet-tables combing 
tresses of false hair, nowadays. Such ladies ceased to 
exist when chignons ceased to exist. And the Rev. 
Aloysius Parfitt, M.A., and Col. Sir Trevor Mauleverer, 
Bart.—they too are as extinct as chignons. They are 
but the ghosts of the Rev. Hopley Porter and of Lorenzo 
de Lardy, arisen from between the pages of the ‘“ Bab 
Ballads.” They are interesting enough to the con- 
noisseur of changes in fashion. But there is little fun to 
be got out of them. Had “ The Fairy’s Dilemma ”’ been 
written and produced in the ’seventies, and were this 
production of it a revival, then the satire in it 
would seem to us all (as the satire in 1880's *‘ Patience” 
lately seemed) quite fresh and vital. But the novelty of 
the thing is fatal. 

I hardly dare to say that Mr. Bourchier was very 
good as the clown in the harlequinade. He will think | 
am persecuting him. On the other hand, I hardly dare 
to say that as the Baronet he played with unusual 
naturalness and restraint. He will think I am cadging 
for invitations to first nights. What dare I say of Miss 
Vanbrugh ? Ina simple and glowing gown of dark blue, 
she looked marvellously like a Rossetti; and she gave to 
her part all the charm of her vivid intensity. Had Mr. 
Gilbert’s genius been moulded by the P. R. B. . . . but 
enough! I will mot say the wrong thing. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


A SPRING NIGHT. 


HEN Spring has come beyond any doubt, when 
MU the green flush of the hedges and the smell of 
the meadows confirm the almanac, sudden heats of noon 
and mild twilights overcoming the remembrance of all 
too late rimy mornings and the streak of snow that clung 
so long to the dead leaves under the fence, then the 
village turns out with one accord to do up its gardens. 
It is time, by the ancient rules, to clear away the litter 
of last summer’s bean-sticks and a twelvemonths’ weeds, 
to dig and draw drills, and in a few evenings’ overtime 
to plant and sow for the coming year. The fancier who 
wins prizes at the flower show is busy with his favourite 
strains of seed; the loafing ne’er-do-well is incited to 
leave the bar of the “Griffin” for a time, to clear @ 
corner and plant potatoes in the green wilderness of his 
allotment ; and for a while Far’nlye Street and Far’nlye 
Parish—the little centre of houses round the church and 
green, as well as the outlying farms—are alike busy 00 
the land. 

This unanimous seed-time, held back perhaps for the 
sake of the after hours of lengthening daylight. and 
meant to dodge as far as may be the sure returns of 
winter, usually chances, before it is over, upon some of 
the pleasantest of spring weather. From the top of the 
lane which enfilades the backs of the houses along one 
side of the village street, one looks across a dozen strips 
and patches of garden, trim plots and weedy wast 
slanting down the slope of the hill, each with its quiet 
busy figure bent over the brown mould that darkens 
under the afterglow. Far’nlye Street, explored by day- 
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light, shows more signs than enough of the heavy change 
passing upon all village architecture in England—the 
daubed cement that replaces the timber-fronts, the 
mushroom growth of the £200 cottages, the roofs and 
fences of the iron age. But viewed in flank, away from 
the progressive frontages, and after sundown, it shows 
hardly a perceptible discord. The nearest cottages are 
unimproved, with black beams framing a mellow patch- 


work of plaster and rough-cast, and the ten-year-old | 


thatch, mossy and ragged, coming low down between 
little dormer windows; beyond these, two wide-spread- 
ing apple-trees, one leaning over the nearest roof, the 
other sunk to the ground and propped on gnarled elbows 
among the ~rass, veil the gables and chimneys beyond 
them with a cloud of just-coming blossom. © Further 
down the slope, orchard boughs and hedgerows, crossed 
by drifts of weed-fire smoke, thicken to fill the valley 
with a greening mist, beyond which rise wood-crowned 
hills, keen-edged against the fading sunset. Out of the 
misty hollow comes the evening chorus of the woods, the 
multitudinous pipe and warble of thrush and blackbird 
drowning for the time all but a chance-heard, long-drawn 
note of the nightingale. 

e nearest garden to the lane seems to be the 
trimmest of all the row, showing straight-ruled alleys 
and beds already striped with faint green lines of coming 
seedlings; a lilac-bush, a row of streaked tulips by the 
house door, stray pansies along the edge of the path, 
may be taken as a tithe to the Graces, such as is not 
always acknowledged. An old man is at work in the 
plot, labouring with slow painfulness at his hoe, so bent 
and stiff that the groundward stoop seems to have 
become the natural attitude, and the straightening of 
the back a thing of cautious effort. His face is of a type 
too common in the village, with sunk toothless mouth, 
rheumy eyes, and sharp grey-stubbled chin, hopelessly 
misfeatured by birth, and ill-used by all later chances; 
his frame is spare and ungainly—feeble, any one would 
judge who did not know the power of slow, tireless work 
in those lean arms and crooked knees. As the drill is 


finished even and true and the speckled beans are slowly * 


set by the cramped fumbling fingers, and there is pre- 
text now and then for the luxury of a minute’s rest on 
the hoe, wherein to draw at the short black pipe, and 
consider the neighbours’ operations over the hedge, old 
Lemuel’s puckered wrinkles shape themselves to a 
meaning which is almost content; but when he looks 
towards the cottage, where a girl leans against the door- 
post, gossiping at long range with a friend two gardens 
away, they warp themselves again to an expression of 
puzzled grievance. A year ago Alce, just out of her 
schooling, was pleased to help her father in the overtime, 
to manage one end of the garden line, to carry the old 
saucepan which serves for a seedlip; now shimmering in 
a blouse of what seems white silk, with her hair done up 
in strange fashions, she knows her destiny and belongs 
to another world; the little cottage rooms seem abashed 
at her; the old man has learned to keep his distance in 
his work-day clothes. Alce is slight and flat-chested ; 
her round, blunt-featured face, with the weakest mouth 
that ever simpered, and an abrupt patch of colour in the 
cheeks, is crowned by a wad of fair, tousled hair. Yet 
for all this, she is, without much question, the nearest to 
being pretty of all the girls in the parish. For it is not only 
the worn eyes and fallen mouth that make the cottage 
folk unlovely ; with most rare exceptions the whole race 
is strangely plain: in the school-children, the lads and 
girls, the grown men and women alike, a slack deformity 
of feature is so general as to suggest large causes, perhaps 
as Dn insufficiently explored. 

e brown dusk thickens along the ground and one by 
one the workers knock off for the night. A surpassingly 
fine sunset has burned itself out, but as happens now 
and again, after the fire has sunk to ashy grey, there is 
a second illumination, paler and fainter than the first, 
with hues which the eyes, full of the crimson and gold, 
disparage at the outset, but which they in the end 
acknowledge to be loveliest of all. Above the drift of 
the lower clouds there streams one great plume of rose- 
coloured vapour, motionless on a greenish sky through 
all the shift and change; north and south, where the 
— deepens on the trace of the sun, are passages of 
colour subtle beyond all names, spaces of light and 
rhythms of cloud whose beauty goes beyond the mere 


senses of tone and form and seems to touch an un- 
accountable pathos. The last low purple fades again to 
grey, and soon the clouds are no more than a tracery of 
darkness, with a strange sense of intention in their 
repetitions of outline, barring the immense clearness of 
the west. 

The mild airs of the dusk come and go with the very 
breath of Spring, vivid and pure above all flower-scents, 
the keen freshness of dew on young grass, of budded 
larch, of gummy leaf-cases and the sap in the uncurling 
leaves. The chorus of thrush and blackbird has stopped 
almost in a moment, as at a signal; and down in the 
hollow below the village three nightingales answer one 
another in a silence which is, so to say, the half-perceived 
background and relief underlying all the sweetness of the 
hour. The dusk, with its vague downward illumination, 
softens the faces of the workers and the idlers along the 
slope, touching old Lemuel’s worn profile and Alce’s loose 
contours alike with a kindlier accent, imputing lost 
graces and perhaps bringing out something of what 
might have been. But in all the range of the gardens not 
a face is raised to the sunset or the after-light, and none 
will be raised, though one should come and watch the 
stooped figures for a hundred such evenings of May. 
The gossips never check a moment to listen to the 
nightingales ; the black pipe is to the old men better 
incense than all the smell of the larches and the moist 
thorn. Where lies the spretae injuria formae ? What 
is the original wrong—of inevitable lot, or only of un- 
balanced division of toil—which has made the race 
altogether unlovely, and denies them the sense of the 
beauty yet about them in the world ? How comes it 
that while here and there along the hill the shadowy 
figures move liomeward with their shouldered tools, their 
bundles of roots or worts, and never look behind, it is 
left to the theorist idling in the lane, the man with no 
share in the life of the commune, to turn back alone and 
empty-handed to the marvellous influences of the hour, 
and to offer as well as he may for all the rest the sacrifice 
due to the power of such a night of Spring ? ,.. "944, 


THE 

T must be many years since the City has been so 

thoroughly interested in the issue of a foreign loan as 
it has been during the past week over the new Japanese 
6 per cent. sterling loan of £10,000,000. The issue price, 
which tended to go higher as the news of further Japanese 
successes became known, was finally settled at 93}, 
and in the early part of Thursday’s business hours a 
premium of 3 per cent. was established, but this eased 
off after realisations by certain of the “ stag ’’ element, 
to 2 per cent. Concurrently with the sterling issue an 
internal loan of the equivalent of £10,000,000 is also 
announced, and there appears to be little doubt that 
the native loan will also be fully subscribed. Apart 
from a certain amount of sentiment, the security of 
the customs revenue hypothecated for the purposes of 
the sterling loan makes the bonds an excellent investment 
and fully accounts for the anxiety of investors to partici- 
pate. The case of the Russian financial operations is an 
interesting contrast, and the issue of {16,000,000 which 
it is stated has been successfully made in Paris and 
Berlin is still wrapped in comparative mystery. The 
quotation for Russian 4 per cent. bonds has fallen 
2} points, but the market is hardly likely to take liberties 
by “ bearing ” the stock as the astuteness of the Russian 
financiers has generally proved too much for the “ bear ”’ 
in the past. 

The prospectus of the remaining portion, amounting 
to £1,500,000, of the Johannesburg 4 per cent. loan is 
also issued, and at the price of 93 per cent. the stock 
certainly presents a very desirable investment. The 
sum of {1,150,000 of the total loan is to be applied to the 
expropriation and improvement of a large area of ground 
near the centre of the town, and with the betterments 
projected this land will become very valuable business 
sites ; the balance of the loan is to be applied to necessary 
municipal works, partly reproductive, and as the first 
moiety of the loan has been practically absorbed the 
present issue should be quite successful. 

The appreciation in gilt-edged stocks has continued 
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during the past week, more particularly in the Irish 
Loan, which is quoted 6} premium, and the prior charges 
of§the English railways. In both the instances we 

articularly refer to, the chief cause for the rise has been 

rought along by the evident shortness of stock; it 
has been fashionable for so long to decry the merits of 
English rails that when cheap money forces a reconsidera- 
tion of the basis of yields and the investors turn to the 
Home railway market, the shortage of stock quickly 
demonstrates the fact that the marking down of prices 
has been not so much due to actual sales but a sagging 
induced by an utter absence of business. 

The American market is rapidly becoming hopeless, 
and the indifferent crop reports issued by the United 
States Government together with the poor trade outlook 
generally have combined to force prices still lower than 
those of last week. 

The mining market has been occupied with the 
settlement; that completed, prices gradually showed 
improvement until on Thursday, when the statement 
of the Colonial Secretary that the Labour Convention 
would be signed the following day gave an impetus 
to the market which made Throgmorton Street a curious 
comparison with the events of Thursday week when the 
“bear” raid so effectually frightened away the public 
who were beginning to take an interest; it remains to 
be seen how long the French and German bourses will 
remain indifferent—when they do buy there must be a 
considerable advance in prices, and as is generally the 
case the British public will take a hand at the top 
quotations. 

The prospectus of the Anglo-Argentine Tramways 
Company in regard to the sale of 120,000 ordinary shares 
of £5 each at an issue price of £5 Ios. is a business-like 
statement of facts which will doubtless commend itself 
to the investor. The electrification of the system has 
only been lately completed, but the results are highly 
satisfactory, the working expenses having decreased 
whilst the receipts show a substantial improvement. 
The nett result for the year 1903 was an increase of 
about £80,000, sufficient to provide £15,000 to a reserve 
fund, a carry forward of £6000, and, after paying the 
dividend on the preference shares, to permit the declara- 
tion of a 6 per cent. dividend on the ordinary shares— 
altogether a very satisfactory result. 


AN AMALGAMATION AND AFTER. 


PECIAL interest attaches to the report of the 
Pelican and British Empire Office, since it is the 
first that has been published since the two companies 
were fused into one. The amalgamation was somewhat 
curious: the Pelican was a proprietary company and 
the British Empire a mutual office, the combination of 
course remaining proprietary. The Pelican has been 
in existence for more than a century, and the British 
Empire for about half that time, yet in magnitude the 
younger company was nearly twice the size of the older. 
he Pelican was, to say the least of it, unenergetic, and its 
junior partner, especially in recent years, was notably 
progressive. The form of the amalgamation is rather 
that of the absorption of the British Empire by the 
Pelican, although in many respects the substance of 
the transaction is the transfer of the older company to 
the younger. 

These somewhat anomalous circumstances are largely 
the result of the strong personality of the former manager 
of the British Empire who has now become the general 
manager of the joint offices. The course taken by the 


directors of the Pelican brings out with exceptional | 


clearness the importance which attaches to the character 
and capacity of the manager of an insurance company. 
In this respect the Pelican has made a wise choice and 
the office with the somewhat cumbrous name should 
have an excellent future in front of it. 

The Act of Parliament effecting the fusion came into 
force in July of last year, and the accounts for the year 
include the figures of both offices for the first six months. 
The Life funds now amount to nearly five millions, a 
sum which is only exceeded by about a dozen British 
Offices. 


takes a high place. The rate of interest earned upon 


In point of magnitude, therefore, the company | 


the funds was £3 16s. 8d. per cent., showing a satisfactory 
margin for surplus in excess of the 3 per cent. assumed 
in valuing the liabilities. The amount assured by the 
new policies issued during the year was over £940,000, 
or approximately the same amount as the total formerly 
issued by the two companies separately. It is excep- 
tional to find such a state of things as this after an 
amalgamation and it says much for the energy of the 
management that so good a result has been obtained 
during the process of amalgamation. 

‘+, The Company is beginning its new career by proposing 
a resolution which should add to the popularity of its 
policies with the holders of participating assurances. 
Hitherto nine-tenths of the surplus has been given to 
with-profit policies and one-tenth to the proprietors: 
in the future, however, the participating policy-holders 
will receive the entire surplus from their own branch of 
the business, unless the income from the proprietors’ 
funds and the profits on non-participating policies prove 
insufficient to provide a dividend of 15 per cent. on the 
paid up capital. In such an event the share-holders 
may take the amount necessary to make up the dividend 
to this rate, provided they do not take more than x 
tenth of the surplus from the participating branch. 
This alteration doubtless means that the participating 
policy-holders will be in the same position as those in a 
mutual office which transacts only a small volume of 
without-profit business. 

e+ Since the fusion was effected a new prospectus has 
issued which combines the best features of both the 
companies and the policies now available for the,choice 
of assurants is varied and attractive. Thus, if we 
remember the rapidity with which the British Empire 
extended in recent years and the great improvement 
which was effected in its financial position, in spite of 
the fact that its previous career has been somewhat 
chequered, it needs little foresight to predict that the 
combined companies, helped by the prestige and the 
connections of the old Pelican, will become under the 
present management one of the largest and most 
successful of British life offices. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEA AND THE NONCONFORMIST 
CONSCIENCE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 

15 St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W. 29 April, 1904. 

Sir,—I have culled the following characteristic ex- 
tract from the “‘ Daily News”: “The debate [on tea] 
was, I thought, symptomatic of an awakening of con- 
science concerning this most cruel tax.’ Tea is cer- 
tainly useful in the East where the water supply is 
contaminated and where fever and cholera are common 
diseases ; but the case against habitual] tea-drinking in 
the United Kingdom has been admirably put before the 
House of Commons in the speech of Mr. Wylie. 
Moreover Mr. Weir, the member for Ross and 
Cromarty, who thinks that tea is necessary for the 
existence of the poor in the Highlands of Scotland, 
should read what Miss Goodrich-Freer says of the 
harmful effects of tea-drinking among the women of 
the Hebrides, in her valuable and interesting book, 
“Outer Isles’. 

If the Irish have adopted the custom of giving the 
buttermilk of their cows to the pigs, while they console 
themselves with tea, I am very sorry for them ; and for 
their own sake, and for the sake of their children, I 
should like to see the tax on tea raised to one shilling 
per lb., since buttermilk should be the national drink 
of the Kelts of Ireland and of Scotland. Paraphrasing 
a well-known passage from Arthur Young’s book, “ An 
Agricultural Survey of France’’, I may truly say on 
behalf of our peasantry: “‘ Give us that which will feed 
a cow, and let tea remain to the malaria-stricken dis- 
tricts of our great dependency in the East.” 

In India the water in which rice has been boiled, when 
it is mixed with a little lime-juice and sugar, makes a 
most palatable and nourishing drink, which is much 
better than tea for the ordinary native—except, perhaps, 
in time of sickness.{ Could tea support human life in 
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‘the manner in which the Madras sepoys, during the 
defence of Arcot in 1751, proposed to their commander 
that they themselves should be fed on rice water? It 
‘was no less an authority than Sir John Malcolm who 
told the story, which will be found in his article on the 
Indian Army in the “Quarterly Review” of January 
1818. This is what he said:—“‘ When provisions were 
wery low, the Hindoo sepoys entreated their commander 
‘to allow them to boil the rice (the only food left) for the 
whole garrison. ‘Your English soldiers’, they said, 
*can eat from our hands, though we cannot from theirs ; 
we will allot as their share every grain of the rice, and 
subsist ourselves by drinking the water in which it has 
‘been boiled’.” 

Since the Radical members of the House of Commons 
‘believe so implicitly in the virtues of tea, perhaps some 
of them will kindly try the experiment of living solely 
upon tea (without milk and sugar) for a few days. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
DonaLp N. 


‘THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY. 
‘To the Editor of the SatrurDAY REVIEW. 


‘Str,—The result of a Commission seems to be to put 
‘the question on the shelf. A few years ago there was a 
Commission to inquire if a double management of the 
Church Estates was required, and if Queen Anne’s 
Bounty might not be put under the care of the Royal 
Ecclesiastical Commission. Result, shelf. One important 
‘disclosure, however, came to view, namely, that the 
governors did not consider these vast estates worthy of 
their attention (vide Blue Book), as only one bishop and 
three laymen attended to their duties as governors. 

We have lately seen two cases showing how those 
‘who do manage use the vast income—nof on the poor 
clergy. One case was a recreation ground given to 
Hammersmith, and another, {2000 subscribed towards 
‘the removal of a hospital. 

Will our apathetic Government ever take any further 
‘trouble about the matter, and give us a new Board of 
‘Governors. Thus for instance : 

(1) Amalgamate these two corporations. 

(2) Make all present governors ex-officio, as the 
magistrates are on the Boards of Guardians. 

(3) Appoint a working Board of Governors, say 
‘twenty in number, of men who can attend, will attend, 
‘and be of some use when they do attend. 

(4) That such Board meet once a month (perhaps) 
-and that each member be paid {£5 for every attendance, 
with disqualification to be any longer a member unless 
a sufficient number of attendances be given, and his 
place filled up. Fair 


LORD BROUGHAM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 


‘Dear Sir,—Your reviewer of my “ Life of O’Connell” 
‘says I have slipped in calling Lord Brougham a Tory. 
As I have several references to the earlier Brougham as 
‘a Whig, the particular occasion, in his later erratic 
political career, on which I describe him as a Tory, 
‘ought in fairness to have been specified. 

Brougham led the Opposition in the House of Lords 
‘to Melbourne’s Government, and supported the Tory 
Administration of Peel which replaced it in the early 
"forties. O’Connell was prosecuted by that Adminisira- 
tion for conspiracy, and convicted in 1844. There was 
:an appeal to the House of Lords; Brougham joined the 
‘Tory Lord Chancellor, Lyndhurst, in upholding the con- 
~viction, the two Whig law lords, Campbell and Cotten- 
ham, were for reversing it, and it was Denman, 
regarded as politically neutral, who turned the scale in 
‘favour of O’Connell. 

It is in connection with this episode that I refer to 
Brougham as a Tory, and when the aid which for years 
before he had given to the Tories is remembered, I 
hardly think it will be generally accounted a mis- 
description. 
ne you for the otherwise kindly notice of my 


I remain, yours truly, 
MicuHarL MacDonacu. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
10 May, 1904. 


Sir,—You say (p. 581) ‘“ The newsituation could not 
well be improved upon”’: yet, surely, surely, an architect 
could have been found. to transform the “ Georgian 
House” (popularly known as the House of Industry) 
into a more becoming traditional seat of learning ? 
The impression still lingers upon my mind (after 
an absence of some two decades) that, at the time of 
the removal from the buildings of the so-called “ Royal 
Free Grammar School”’, the pupils were possessed by an 
uncomfortable feeling about occupying the rooms of a 
Poor House ; with the burial ground adjacent. Let me 
mention, in passing, the cause of the death of one of the 
inmates of the house, as recorded in the book of 
“ Burials”’—it was so characteristic of the medical 
officer who penned it, and gave rise to much amusing 
professional comment at the time :—‘‘ Used up.’”’ Con- 
cerning your “‘one more criticism upon the hardness, 
almost roughness . . . in the type of boy Shrewsbury 
produces”’, it can scarcely be difficult to any “One 
who Knows ”’ to trace the cause thereof ! 

Scriptum sap. 

Yours, A BuRGESS ON THE OLD FounDATION. 


LUCIAN’S “VERA HISTORIA”. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Oxford, 2 May, 1904. 
S1r,—In the notice of Mr. Yates’ Lucian on p. 562 
the writer says that the *‘ Vera Historia” has “ hardly 
if ever” been edited for schools before. Allow me to 
observe that my own edition of this romance, to which 
Mr. Yates repeatedly acknowledges obligations, was 
issued by the Clarendon Press in 1879, and had, I 
believe, a large circulation. A second (revised) edition 
was published in May 1880, and the book has continued 
in use up to the present time. I may mention that the 
SaTURDAY REview gave me a laudatory notice of my 

work in June 1879. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, C. S, Jerram, 


PHILISTINISM AT BEDDGELERT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—I trust that you will open your columns to a 
protest against an iniquitous scheme already submitted 
to the Board of Trade, for an electric railway from 
Bettws-y-coed to Beddgelert. All lovers of this district 
must view with horror the thought of overhead wires 
and hideous posts marring the unique beauty of this 
ate of Wales. The promoters of the scheme acknow- 
edge that their main idea is to attract more trippers. 
The only possible advantage such a railway could have 
would be to promote agricultural interests, but it has 
been proved that very few farmers would benefit in the 
least by it. It is one of the most miserable sights in 
the world to see two hundred trippers on a summer's 
day on the top of Snowdon throwing ginger-beer bottles 
about and making the mountain re-echo with their 
hideous yells. That is the result of the railway up 
Snowdon. To think of these sad spectacles repeated 
along that most beautiful road from Beddgelert to Peny- 
gwryd is enough to make Ruskin turn in his grave. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., F. 


FOREIGN PHRASES. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
207 Burger Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 10 April, 1904. 


Str,—In your issue of March 5, in the second para- 
graph of “Notes of the Week”, you make use of the 
following words regarding the press censorship in the 
Far East: “one suspects . . . that both have resort to 
prevaricatio as well as suppressio veri’’. 

Here is confusion of tongues indeed! Putting aside 
objections (in the present example) to the spelling of 
prevaricatio, to the neglect of declension, to the use of 
foreign words without the usual distinguishing type, and 
a notion that the charge intended was one of equivoca- 
tion rather than prevarication, I would ask what does a 
foreign phrase add to an English sentence when intro- 
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duced in this way, like a row of plastered old bricks in 
the middle of a stone building. Has it not equal faults 
with the despised tag? Though both are building 
material the structure 1s weakened. 

Let us keep on the premises a good breed of bulldogs, 
let us rear them and carefully groom them, but by all 
means let the “curs of low degree” and canis familiaris 
be kept outside. ; 

Trusting you will not take this for impertinent 
criticism, for it is not so intended, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
C. M. Hutt. 


“ TETE-A-TETE.” 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Oriel College, Oxford, 10 May, 1904. 


Sir,—In your article, “‘The Tag’s Progress’’, you 
ascribe to Mr. Meredith the use of “a you-and-me ”’ for 
“a téte-a-téte’”. Is it possible? In ‘ Beauchamp’s 
Career’’, chapter xv., I read, “‘the most delicious you- 
and-I on salt water that a sailor could dream of”. 
There the phrase is I think justified by its setting; 
téte-a-téte would certainly be intolerable. 

I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
R. W. CHAPMAN. 

[Mr. Meredith meant the phrase a “ you-and-I”’, which 
he uses also in ‘* The Tragic-Comedians ’’, to be a work- 
ing alternative for téte-a-téte, and was properly proud 
of it. Soon after ‘‘Beauchamp’s Career” was _pub- 
lished, he eagerly asked a friend who had just read the 
book if he had noticed the phrase, and was thoroughly 
disappointed when he confessed ignorance.—Epb. S. R.] 


ENGLISH ACTING IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
Royal Societies Club, 
St. James’s Street, S.W., May 9, 1904. 

Sir,—In these days when we hear of nothing but the 
decadence of English acting and the certainty that the 
art of declamation is dead, it is interesting to look back 
to a happier epoch of our dramatic art and to find that 
our actors (by report at least) were esteemed even in 
Italy. Among the MSS. in the British Museum [Bibl. Eg. 
1632] is a small commonplace book of Sir Robert 
Southwell, containing his memoranda, wise saws, and 
anecdotes, collected when he was, in 1661-2, at Rome, 
apparently with ‘“‘my Lord Creagh”’, an Irishman who 
“would rather be buried on y* highest mountain in 
Ireland than in S* Peter’s, such is his countrey’s love”’. 
Sir Robert Southwell was much interested in actors and 
plays, and some of his notes (in a hasty involved style 
of writing) are concerned with them. We find one 
anecdote of Ben Jonson, who “was call’d to y* Star 
Chamber to answer for a lybell. W being ill read to 
him, he said, ‘‘ Noe, Gentlemen, this is not mine”’, and 
then proceeded to declaim the verses himself “with a 
most bold and laudable accent’’. 

Southwell gives a conversation at Rome concerning 
actors with a certain ‘“ Dr. Gibs”, who stated “after y* 
English y* Spaniards are y* best stage actors and y‘ these 
act a loity part well, not by imitation of any other but 
by [their] opinion that they doe it beyound any other ”. 
Dr. Gibs thought ‘‘That a hight of imagination is 
requisite for an actor to change and establish his pas- 
sions. He is not daunted by y* face of y* Pope”. He 
stated “how he would doe when that by y* multitude 
his spirits were never raysed ; he would first looke pale 
and then grow redder, w™ he was absolute master off’’. 
That once “he bid our tell the company he was fudled ; 
in consequence he acted [Davy Garrick ?] y* businesse, 
tooke y* glasse, changed colours, rorr’d in discomfort up 
and downe y‘ ye whole company gave him over. In 
a quarter of an hour [he] talked to them soberly that 
they were all amazed at this”. He adds in this case, 
“The Italians highly preferred y* Englishman, and 
crying much in his 1: ~¥ at last, ‘Oh quanto homo 
de nostro proprio’”. Do not these bygone jottings 
convey a pleasant memory to us ? 

Believe me to be, &c., 
A. Francis STEUART. 


REVIEWS. 


AN ANGLICAN CRITIC OF LETTERS. 


“Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt, and Paganism.” By 
Arthur Temple Lyttelton. London: Murray. 1904. 
gs. net. 


HESE reprinted papers have nothing second-rate 
except the formidably strenuous title under which 
they are grouped. Labels of this kind, affixed to volumes 
of critical literature, are suggestive as a rule of nothing 
but intellectual mediocrity tempered by pious irrelevance. 
No suggestion could be more regrettably inappropriate 
here. These essays are neither semi-theological nor 
quasi-literary. They indicate in every sentence a mind 
of exceptional calibre, a nice but sober appreciation of 
literature as art, and a singularly level judgment. It is 
pleasing to reflect that here is a type of the distinctively 
Anglican intellect at its best. Criticism of a poet, pro- 
ceeding from such an intellect, is marked by a happy 
rhythm of thought with taste. There is no tiresomely 
obvious elucidation of a poet’s “‘ message,’ no hunting 
to death of ethical or religious significance. The two 
questions, ‘‘ Why is this man a poet ?”’ and, ‘ What has 


| this man, being a poet, to say about life?” are never 


separated. In a mind of this rare order, these two 
aspects of poetry enjoy a sort of chemical unity. The 
esthetic element is chastened and solidified by the 
deeper feelings that spring from character and belief ; 
the austere and contemplative element borrows a grace, 
a lightsomeness, from the delicate perception of what is 
merely beautiful. This graceful seriousness is charac- 
teristic of the finer Anglican temperament. Having 
religious truth for his first care, and referring matters of 
faith to fixed and historic standards, the writer is none 
the less quite able to appreciate the intellectual value of 
every utterance which carries the air of sincerity. He 
has the gift of tolerance—not that vulgar sort of toler- 
ance which is only another name for sloppiness and 
obscurity of thought, but the genuine tolerance (attained 
by how few!) which implies a sympathetic and sincerely 
interested comprehension of what is thought and felt 
by men from whom in doctrine he differs utterly and 
finally. No index, written or unwritten, confines the 
range of his literary instinct. Unlike the medieval 
catholic of taste, who enjoyed the beautiful but heathen 
poets with a mental reservation and the furtive delight 
that comes of equivocal if not forbidden fruit, he can 
read all poetry with all his mind. Wherever poetry is 
real, manner and matter are indissoluble and both absorb 
his attention. Even such a poem as “ The Garden of 
Proserpine” is something more for him than a pleasure 
of rhythm and perfume, something more than the idle 
lapping of waters or the odour of poppies. He can enter 
into the sentiment, the dim satiety and ineffectual 
despair, and he praises the poem because “‘ it gives us,” 
he says, “‘ by its indefinable sound of truth, an insight 
into the souls of men whom the poet represents, which 
it is well for us to have, and right that he should give, 
if he feels as they felt.” 

Most of these papers were written twenty years ago or 
more, and as they have not been revised we can appre- 
ciate the better what was lost to literature by the devo- 
tion of their author to an ecclesiastical career. They 
have scarcely a judgment, in our opinion, which the best 
critical minds of to-day would not endorse. During the 
interval since they were written, fashions in criticism 
have come and gone. The decorative school, with its 
pretty cant and chromatic epithets, has sprung, flowered, 
and withered for want of intellectual root. The cult of 
Browning as prophet lingers only in remote suburbs— 
most of us are content to take him, quite soberly, as 
poet. The epidemic of disparaging George Eliot appears 
to have run its course among the literary minnows. 
Walter Pater, for us, is become something more than 
a “‘stylist,” a performer on the verbal keyboard; we 
value him for the originality of his intellect, for his per- 
manent influence upon our conception of life as well as 
of art. Such changes as these, and such as these imply, 
might well dispose us to look for some anachronism of 
standpoint in this bundle of old “Church Quarterly” 
articles. There is none. Alike in form and in matter 
they have that impress of finality and simplicity which 
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can only come of a thoroughly sane, imaginative, and 
symmetrically cultivated mind. They astonish us, in 
much the same way as the critical utterances of Bagehot 
astonish us, by their wholeness and emancipation from the 
jargon of a period. The style, if not positively taking, is 
admirable because the writer never seems to think about 
it. He has an English directness which enables him to 
penetrate far without appearing to be clever. ‘‘We 


believe that one reason why Mr. Browning’s obscurity is | 


so generally noticed is, that in his case the difficulty is 
not to any great extent counterbalanced by the rhyth- 
mical power or the subtle grace which is often a substi- 
tute for intelligibility in poets like Swinburne or Tenny- 
son.” Or again, of Browning’s theory of truth as it 
regards the miraculous element in faith: “‘ The only two 
truths being the soul and God, ‘and, between each, 
falsehood,’ the method by which God works upon the 
soul must be by means of falsehood, or, at best, of ‘ the 
shows o’ the world.’ As they are only shows, mere 
‘mists,’ the question whether any particular combination 
of them really took place or not is insignificant.” Or 
this, of Matthew Arnold: ‘He longs for religion, not 
because that in which religion trusts is true, but because 
religion is trust.”” Of George Eliot he says: “ The two 
deepest impulses in her nature”’ were “‘ sympathy with 
nearly all human characters, and a determination to 
seize upon the moral significance of the slightest acts 
and feelings’ ; and also, ‘‘ her humour was the result of 
observation, not of an imagination that naturally saw 
everything through a humorous medium.” How happy 
is the touch of Homeric reminiscence in this passage too: 
“Tt is not for nothing that Mr. Swinburne can say, 


‘The sea-wind and the sea 
Made all my soul in me 
A song for ever’ ; 


for his poetry is endowed with much of the onward rush 
of tidal waves, even though very often it may have 
nothing but the mere motion and ceaseless sound of the 
‘unfruitful sea.’’’ Quotation, however, cannot represent 


the merits of a writer whose excellence is not so much by, 


way of aphorism or a profusion of “ good things” as in 
the fine and sound perception, the oerovéawrns, under- 
lying all he writes. He has himself a singular aptness of 
quotation, and he quotes with relish too, always choos- 
ing what is beautiful as well as illustrative. Where he is 
concerned with,the larger significance of a poet, his tone 
is never theological. His religious convictions are there, 
of course; if they were not there he would be a bad 
critic, because he would not be himself. But theology is 
never obtruded in any adventitious way. It is an inte- 
gral part of his mental substance, informing his thought 
about a poet, not modifying it from without. Here, we 
suspect, lies the secret of the influence which such a mind 
could not fail to exertin the Church. The conventional 
clerical attitude to literature is unsatisfactory because it 
is twofold. Theology and letters occupy separate com- 
partments of the brain, and when they appear together 
In a critical essay the result is an undissolved mixture. 
This is the reason why literary men think little, as a rule, 
of what a preacher has to say about literature. It is not 
that theology has no right to a place in literary apprecia- 
tion. If theology be part of the critic himself, it ought 
to affect his criticism, and to exclude a preacher as 
literary critic simply because his impression of poetry is 
naturally tinged by his religious beliefs would be no less 
silly than to exclude Matthew Arnold as literary critic 
because his impression of poetry is naturally tinged by 
his ethical principles, or Mr. Hardy as artist because 
his impression of humanity is naturally tinged by 
his drab philosophy of the cosmos. What really is re- 
quired, in all critics, is unity of standpoint. That alone 
is enough to make anybody worth hearing on a universal 
topic like poetry. And when the critic who has this 
unity of standpoint happens to be, among other things, 
a definite Churchman, his criticism gains, not loses, in 
interest. In this volume, for example, the remarks upon 
Carlyle’s religion owe almost the whole of their literary 
value to the definite position of the writer himself in 
matters religious. 

We should place this handful of essays—too frugal a 
legacy, unhappily, to excite a widespread attention— 
among the soundest critical work of the last generation. 
It fails of the highest note, not through any flaw of 


quality, but simply because it is the product less of a 
creative than of a finely normal and typical intelligence. 
In point of culture, balance, sanity, such work is not 
likely to be surpassed. To attain the superlative in 
literary criticism, these qualities are not enough—an 
elusive tinge of personality, some unique flame of tempera- 
ment, is also needed for that—but they are much. They 
are qualities historically, as well as naturally, indigenous 
to the Anglican soil and atmosphere. The Church with 
the universities, her ancient offspring, can afford to be 
tranquil in spite of much ephemeral clamour, so long as 
minds like the late Bishop of Southampton, having for 
their peculiar virtue what we may best describe, perhaps, 
as an ascetic humanism, and uniting intellectual fresh- 
ness with catholic tradition, appear from time to time as 
the native and supremely typical fruit of her garden. 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY’S TACITUS.’ 


“The Annals of Tacitus”, I-VI. Translated by G. Ge 
Ramsay. London: Murray. 1904. I5s. 


ET another vindication of the character of Tiberius ! 
This volume, in avowed aim merely a new trans- 

lation of a difficult author, preceded by a pleasant his- 
torical survey of all previous attempts, develops half 
unconsciously into an apology for the recluse of Capri, 
into a studied impeachment of the political insight of 


| Tacitus and his want of good faith. We live in an age 


when all current and accepted verdicts on antiquity are 
doubted, criticised and frequently reversed. The three 
founders of the Roman Empire have received full atten- 
tion ; especially has the work of Augustus and his step- 
son been minutely analysed, and their respective contri- 
butions to that stately fabric of compromise, deception 
and stability. Beazley, Baring-Gould and Tarver have 
set themselves to clear the fame of the last ruler; and 
the extensive footnotes and comments in this English 
version of the “‘ Annals’”’ seem to have nothing else in 
view. In a recent review of “ Tiberius the Tyrant” the 
reasons of this interest were pointed out in these columns ; 
and the true character of the man and the ruler was 
found to be nearer the modern apologist than the pre- 
judiced and reactionary historian. We have nothing 
but praise for the method of this generous defence of his 
administration, of his scrupulous fairness, of his con- 
scientious minuteness rather “of a detective than a 
ruler’”’, of his long and melancholy seclusion, ‘“ hateful 
and unintelligible to the Roman mind”. He examines 
the pretentious claims of the rival Germanicus, so studi- 
ously held up in picturesque contrast. He discredits 
(211) the right of Tacitus “to be regarded as in any 
large sense a political philosopher” ; ‘“ Tacitus had not 
the slightest positive idea as to the principles of govern- 
ment”. And the following acute comments upon the 
merits and defects of the author will be endorsed by 
every intelligent reader: ‘‘ The more false his view, the 
more brilliant his expression”; “‘as much if not more 
a moralist than a historian” (where bad grammar con- 
ceals good sense); “all strict administration, especially 
as it affected the nobility, is distasteful to Tacitus ”’ ; 
and, on the evil reputation of the Emperor’s retirement, 
“he records rumour . . . permits suspicion to harden 
into assertion, and finally treats the matter as ascertained 
fact”. He is right in pointing out the vigilant super- 
vision of local magistrates (154-5) so careless under the 
Republic, destined to become so irksome and oppressive 
in the last days of the Western Empire. He is right 
again when he deplores the disguise of the Augustan 
system; had it been more straightforward and explicit 
“the Empire would have been spared the agonies to 
which it was subjected by the fiction of Republican 
freedom’’. Nor could the chief factor in the great change 
be better expressed: ‘‘ The Empire was largely caused 
by the reaction of the provinces upon Rome.” 

His own political observations, whether general or 
constitutional, are, if not very original, at least invariably 
characterised by sound practical sense and good judg- 
ment ; indeed, the last note in the book is, both in 
diction and in argument, of a high order of merit, 
temperate, closely reasoned and convincing. Speaking 
generally of the new version we may say that it reads 
well as English, that it is certainly superior in many 
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places to the usually accepted translation, that it is in 
the main accurate, and that in certain places it rises to a 
high level of style, terse, vigorous, clear and sustained. 
So far in commendation of a work which may very well 
be put into the hands of the ordinary reader, who cannot 
read the original. It is not in the least academic either 
in a good or a bad sense. If the name of a Scotch 
professor were not on the title-page we might imagine 
that it had occupied the leisure of some Indian civilian 
or other public servant in the intervals of his duties. It 
is full of good sense, but it is without any signal feature 
of original research, scholarship or reflection. It is 
heavily handicapped by appearing in a form so needlessly 
bulky and ungainly. The paper is far too thick, the 
volume too cumbrous, and the price too high. If it 
appeal to any audience, it will appeal to the general 
public, or to a sixth form in some “ enlightened” school 
where translations are permitted. But for this purpose 
the price, compared with the humbler Church and 
Brodribb, will be prohibitive; and the entire works of 
the original author could be bought twice over for the 
sum exacted for the version of a fifth part of the whole. 
A new rendering should appear in a somewhat more 
‘useful and less ostentatious form; and the price and 
the size might very well be reduced to a third of the 
present. The passion for uncouth, heavy and expensive 
single volumes is growing apace to-day, and we have felt 
it our duty to rebuke a very notable sinner. 
We honestly doubt if it can be the true function of 
a professor of humanities:to spend his valuable time in 
compiling (for much of itis nothing more) very ordinary 
information from sources which, after all, are accessible 
to any university student. The book must have taken 
‘some time to complete, yet beyond reinforcing the con- 
-sensus of opinion about the character of the early 
Empire, it cannot be said to add anything to our know- 
‘ledge. ‘‘ The Ubii were a German tribe settled originally 
on the right bank of the Rhine’’, &c.; ‘‘ Drusus was on 
‘the whole a favourite, but Roman society did not spare 
its criticisms”’; “‘ from this use of the term the modern 
‘title of Emperor is derived”’; “a very apt definition of 
-autocracy’’ (this comment upon the last sentence of 
‘I. 6. is most certainly true of the original text, though 
‘it may seem needless to waste a note in saying so, but it 
-certainly does not apply to the weak paraphrase in 
which the whole force of the analogy is lost); “ the nick- 
name or pet-name Caligula by which posterity has chosen 
to designate the Emperor Caius’”’. For these and similar 
notes one would rather suspect a “higher grade” 
teacher, that most self-satisfied of persons, to be respon- 
sible, sitting among his Lempriéres evolving a weighty 
volume without conviction or originality. In the words 
of the great author whom Mr. Ramsay translates: 
“Some greater and grander utterance is expected 
from the Princeps’”’ (iil. 53). Opinions may differ as 
to the value of translations; many believe too much 
ability has already been spent in this somewhat auto- 
matic mechanical study. At Oxford, for example, we 
beheld for many years a professor of Greek whose 
chief recommendation for the chair was his incom- 
parable English style. But every one must be 
agreed that in these days of specialising, it is impossible 
not to take for granted a large mass of easily accessible 
information ; and it is unwise and fruitless to traverse 
laboriously the same ground as others, unless correction 
is imperatively demanded in the “‘ ordnance survey ”’. 
In spite of the general though temperate praise we can 
bestow on the English version, we cannot help regretting 
-and pointing out certain very obvious defects of style or 
-of accuracy. It is neither a careful idiom nor a sober 
‘truth to say “captivated by the pure air of liberty 
breathed by Tacitus and by his merciless portraiture of 
‘tyrants”’. It is scarcely dignified to say of Augustus 
“the wily youth entirely hoodwinked the orator”. It 
-would be difficult to find a more ungraceful sentence 
than this in the opening chapter: “The Dictatorship 
~was resorted to in emergencies” (which overlooks one 
meaning of “tempus’’), “to meet a crisis and for a 
limited period’, and this latter is the meaning required 
in the context (see 19 note). For various reasons ex- 
ception may be raised against — on the agony”’ ; 
“imperatorial provinces”’ ; steal round to his capital 
by byways and then sheer off”; “should they perish 
‘from the pestilential climate, they never would be 


missed ”’ ; “ feathered his own nest well out of the job” ; 
“thus was the go-by given to the motion of Cecina”— 
a phrase surely worthy of the quaintness of Elizabethan 
translators. 

We cannot think that any one will be satisfied with 
this rendering of ‘‘eo immitior quia toleraverat”’ ; “inured 
to severe toil himself, he was the more rigid in exacting 
it”. Admissible neither in text nor in notes are the 
following: ‘‘ Rome, always putting a finger into their 
affairs, sheered off the moment any real opposition was 
encountered ’’; the soldiers ‘“‘ clattered about the fore- 
court”; “‘ Tiberius rejoiced to see his sons at loggerheads 
with the Senate”; “raked up and made the most of”. 
These homespun indiscretions or familiarities of the 
lecture-room may be of considerable use in their proper 
place to arouse an indifferent audience, but surely do not 
deserve perpetuation in a professional volume. Two 
sentences of surpassing ugliness we may note: “ Tiberius 
thought that an Imperator who held” (a weak transla- 
tion of “ preditum’’) “ the augurship and other ancient 
priesthoods should not have handled things pertaining to 
the dead” ; indeed, of “‘augurships’”’ and flamenships Mr. 
Ramsay seems unreasonably fond. Again, “‘The alarm 
was heightened by the fact that the enemy were aware 
of the mutiny, and by the likelihood that they would 
make an incursion”, &c. The famous disquisition on 
law in iii. 26 is begun in a way scarcely recognisable ; 
and “‘suopte ingenio”’ is surely not rightly rendered in 
“Led by their own nature to pursue none but virtuous 
ends”; for the Latin implies the intrinsic “ beauty of 
holiness”, not man’s natural and virtuous preference 
for the right. He has a very definite view as to the right 
translation of “impotens”; but surely “with all the 
ungovernable passions of her sex” is very misleading 
as applied to the strict and irreproachable if some- 
what strong-willed Livia. Nor was Antony “lost 
through debauch’”’, “‘libidines ” there certainly including 
his wild Asiatic scheme of empire quite as much as his 
crapulous parties at Canopus. The “conquest” of 
Britain by Claudius did not take place in 67 a.p., but 
ten years earlier; and ‘“ considerable population east of 
the Rhine subject to Rome in 14 a.p.” is certainly too 
strongly put. He must make up his mind between 
Messala and Merula on page 291. ‘“‘Ille delectus 
Tiberius” in a famous passage of irony, does not mean 
“his own chosen”, that is, favourite of Augustus; but, 
as we conceive, refers to the choice of the Senate. The 
last sentence of i. 25 is quite misconceived: “‘ The Senate 
would not be found wanting, they should believe, either 
in indulgence or in firmness”; the reference is not in 
the least to any supposed qualities in the Fathers, or to 
the method in which they might treat the mutineers’ 
demands, but to the constitutional question, whether the 
Senate had anything to do with the soldiers at all. 
Tiberius assumed their powers as a disguise and pretext 
for delay for this occasion only. We must mildly protest 
against a comment like this on “ verso civitatis statu ” ; 
“every word is full of meaning ’”’; (this, we may inter- 
pose, is not unusual in Tacitus); “the revolution had 
been completed, and it had come to stay (statu)!” We 
may hope in the future to see the patient work and 
excellent political judgment of Mr. Ramsay turned into 
somewhat more original channels. In a subject so 
familiar as the “‘ Annals” these small errors of taste, style 
and correctness are bound to excite perhaps undue 
attention. 


AN ANIMAL BOSWELL. 


“ Animals that have Owned Us.” By Walter Herries 
Pollock. London: Murray. 1904. 5s. 


E may like cats or we may not like cats—accord- 

ing to our classification in the great dichotomy 

—but we must all confess that the cat is our superior. 
He uses us, in his eyes we exist for his delectation, we 
provide warmth and milk, we are a hearth-rug to be 
jumped on and sat on, a curry-comb to titillate him, In 
this aspect the cat is vastly superior to the dog, which 
is faithful to those who maltreat him, while a cat’s 
fidelity takes the form of gracious adherence to those 
who serve him. He has proof of his philosophy. We 
knew an old lady, lodging in the suburbs, who spread 
bread on the lawn every morning for the sparrows. 
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Every morning, as the sparrows ate, the kind old lady’s 
cat, ready behind the box-bush, took his toll. How 
could he doubt that his mistress, his servant, was at the 
normal task of doing him service? Of course we all 
know the person who lives for Fido, poor dog, especially 
‘if Fido is a pug or a poodle, or one of those creatures too 
far below the level of observable physique to deserve a 
class-name. Fido has the best chair, yaps at the most 
‘sensitive visitor, grows fat and snores, like a savage mon- 
-arch enjoying immense passivity. But so to exist is adverse 
to the dog nature, and such creatures as this noisome pet 
are the product of the sentimental excesses of mankind. 
By such creatures Mr. Pollock’s family was never owned. 
He paid reverence to the intellectual charm of a collie, 
‘but the collie was more companion than master, and he 
clearly feels that the faculty of ownership belongs rather 
to other animals. His household was at the beck and 
-call—a phrase wholly applicable to the first animal of this 
-series—of a hen, a parrot, and very many cats, to whom he 
‘is asa Boswell. He sees a command in a cluck, genius ina 
tag, will in a mew, and intellect in every other reflex 
-action. Heaven forfend that we should deny reason to 
.a hen or cat, when we know that ants, the food of birds, 
possess reason, and that a large quantity of men are 
‘without even instinct. Rather on behalf of the proper 
‘dignity of animals other than men we would deprecate 
the interpretation of their more apparent actions into 
‘terms of human motives. Instinct is quite as likely to 
be on the far as the near side of reason. It is our duty 
‘to observe, not to argue ; to consider as we look that this 
or that creature may be thinking of things that would 
astonish us, if we had a.mind to understand. So if we 
‘had a fault to find with Mr. Pollock as Boswell it is that 
‘he presumes the animal to be on a level with himself: 
perhaps it is above him. 

Happily Mr. Pollock, though he writes as a slave, 
‘has the outlook of one who is manumitted, as each period 
of service is ended by the laws of mortality, and regains 
the faculty of comic perception—can see himself “ ridicu- 
lous in dear eyes and not love them less.” His title, 
surely one of the best imaginable, gives the note. He 
‘has gone near to finding in animals—other than cats— 
that faculty which corresponds to what we call humour 
in man, and has sketched its exhibitions with an easy, 
familiar, confidential humour prettily adapted to the 
theme. In the interests of literature some one should 
‘send Mr. Pollock a minah. Well taught, it will out- 
parrot any parrot. As we write we seem to hear one fresh 
from Nepaul singing “Home, sweet home,” concluding 
the tune, with fine inappropriate gusto, with “Glory, 
-glory, glory.” Perhaps Mr. Pollock’s parrot, who left 
a —— when it came to the forbidden word, had more 
character, but hardly the same capacity for exploiting it. 
‘Or will Mr. Pollock go and visit, in the same interest, a 
parrot in a certain rural inn? As we stopped there, hot 
-and weary from a long cycle ride, we heard from the bar, 
“Scorcher, awful scorcher!”’ in tones of such rebuke that 
‘we have never since believed that parrots are without a 

‘complete appreciation of their tags’ recurrent apposite- 
ness. We would tender Mr. Pollock our special thanks 
‘for his dissipation of the popular fallacy that collies are 
‘treacherous. ‘‘Clamour on small occasion, fussiness,” is 
the worst of the collie’s qualities. The cat’s qualities 
have never lacked a champion in the Sarurpay Review. 
Long since, in a passage Mr. Pollock may remember, we 
paid tribute to these “ delightful little beasts’, and now 
‘they have their poet. Mr. Watson has taken them as 
typical of the East, aloof from our mutations and unrest, 
-and in his phrase we may leave Mr. Pollock’s cats 

“in majestic taciturnity 
Refraining their illimitable scorn.” 


NOVELS. 


“The Tutor’s Love Story.” By Walter Frith. London: 
Constable. 1904. 6s. 


The tutor of fiction is generally first cousin to the old 
‘family steward who is steeped in family history, but 
Mr. Frith’s hero is a very different figure. A financial 
“crash plants him, an up-to-date young barrister, as tutor 


as guest. Driven by changed fortune to introspection he 
starts a very minute diary, wherein with the conscien- 
tiousness of an American novelist he chronicles an 
ineffective love affair. The last page suggests that the 
story has only just begun. These are many of the 
materials for a tedious book, but somehow or other the 
story never passes the brink of tedium on which it 
hovers. The people are not very interesting, but the 
tutor’s diary is so well handled as to suggest a series of 
actual letters about real characters written by a man 
who can observe. The Highland setting counts for 
something, and the romance, with all its want of in- 
cident and lack of brilliant dialogue, conveys the im- 
pression of a transcript from life. 


“A Race with Ruin.” By Headon Hill: London: 
Ward, Lock. 1904. 6s. 


To say that “ A Race with Ruin” is like a Drury Lane | 
melodrama gone mad is to give a very faint and insuffi- 
cient idea of its lurid complications. Abduction, murder, 
the turf, a wicked money-lender, a ruffianly peer, a vir- 
tuous bookmaker, and other attractions illumine its pages. 
The villain wants to ruin the hero, so he buys up a 
tipster’s agency and (with perfect accuracy) advises its 
patrons that the hero’s horse will win a big race. The 
odds shorten, and the hero, who had hoped{that the 
animal would start as a rank outsider, is much perturbed. 
But the virtuous heroine, daughter of the tipster. deter- 
mines to spoil the villain’s game and increase the hero’s 
gains, so she circulated the absolutely untrue statement 
that the horse had gone wrong. Mr. Hill seems to think 
that this was all right, and we cannot pretend to know 
as much as he does about the rules of racing melodrama, 
but it seems to us rather hard on the tipster’s patrons, 
whose half-crowns had kept the virtuous heroine alive in 
her poverty. The reader, however, gets lots for his 
money, and if he thinks the book rubbish he should not 
blame Mr. Hill, who has undoubtedly done his best 
to cram as many improbable incidents as possible within 
his covers. 


“The Admirable Tinker.” By Edgar Jepson. London: 


Nash. 1904. 6s. 


This is a book of the class which Mr. Andrew;Lang set 
himself to caricature and to outdo in “The Disentanglers’’. 
If our novelists followed the practice of the Romans, who 
had a deity for every phase of existence, we should cer- 
tainly say that Mr. Jepson owes a steaming sacrifice to 
the great goddess Improbability. It was surely through 
her agency that twelve-year-old Tinker, the baronet’s 
impish son, sailed safely through the air from Brighton 
to Paris in a flying-machine; it was surely she who 
invented the explosive which could hoist an uncle?from 
chair to dinner-table, without betraying itself by an 
smell or vapour whatsoever. “ The Admirable Tinker” 
is a series of startling episodes, not all, be it said in fair- 
ness, making such a strong demand on the reader's 
credulity as these, pervaded by millionaires and motors, 
money-lenders and blacklegs, and, above all, by Tinker. 
In him Mr. Jepson has depicted a lovable small boy, of 
preternatural acuteness, whose main occupation is that 
of outwitting all sorts of undesirables, and, incidentally, 
of finding a suitable wife for his saturnine parent. Of 
course he found her: for Tinker never failed. The boy’s 
attachment to his adopted sister shows Mr. Jepson in a 
quieter and more attractive mood. 


“The Albert Gate Affair.” 
Ward, Lock. 1904. 6s. 


When the Sultan of Turkey wanted to have some 
priceless historic diamonds cut he naturally installed a 
special mission in a house in Albert Gate to get the work 
done. As naturally the members of the mission were 
murdered in a body, the diamonds vanished, the rising 
young Foreign Office clerk who was in charge of the 
business disappeared, and Mr. Tracy’s wonderful amateur 
detective, Reginald Brett (known to possessors of his 
collected works), was called in by the family, The 
detective story that follows is distinctly brisk, the sleuth- 


By Louis Tracy. London: 


ain a Highland lodge which he had previously inhabited 


hound’s adventures in Paris and elsewhere are exciting, 
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and an ingenious complication is introduced by the fact 
that Young Turks are after the diamonds for political 
motives, while the expert Parisian thieves whom they 
employ have their own views as to the disposition of the 
booty. Of course virtue triumphs in the end. “The 
Albert Gate Affair” has no literary pretensions, but it 
really is a very good detective story. 


“Dwala: a Romance.” ByGeorge Calderon. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1904. 3s. 6d. 


The unpleasing device of introducing a monkey into 
human society is by no means new. Thomas Love Pea- 
cock did it rather well in “ Melincourt,” and the idea, 
somewhat developed, has been carefully worked out by 
a recent French novelist. Mr. Calderon therefore cannot 
claim the merit of novelty for his very crude satire. He 
brings the Missing Link into English public life, and 
makes him Prime Minister. His Dwala can speak and 
think like a man, and is very much like the native 
— which the world at large supposes him to be. 

e Simian nature, in fact, is practically dropped, and 
the main idea of the book goes for very little. The story 
is readable, thanks to the author’s knack of inventing 
odd characters, but London society will survive its latest 
critic’s shafts. These are points in the story which sug- 
gest that its author might have written a very amusing 
book had he not been cumbered by his grotesque 
machinery. His local colour is weak: chimpanzees do 
not come from Borneo. 


“The Bindweed.” By Nellie K. Blissett. 
Constable. 1904. 6s. 


Under a very slight disguise of changed names, this 
story is the history of the recent tragedy in Servia— 
Mikhail of Paris is Milan, Kasimir is Alexander, Liane is 
Draga, the Boulevard Valitzine the Terazia, and so on. 
The various personages of the drama are, on the whole, 
allowing for the difficulty of obtaining an exact know- 
ledge of their characters, motives and actions, fairly 
described; with the exception of Queen Nathalie, 
who is most unsympathetically represented as a 
hard, cold woman with deadened affections. As a 
matter of fact, those who knew her best describe her as 
a noble unselfish woman of singular wisdom, who loved 
her son deeply and tenderly. ‘“‘ Liane” the Bindweed 
is a type of the pleasure-loving ambitious woman, 
feverishly longing for excitement and for luxury at any 
cost—but whose rare beauty brings no real happiness to 
herself or her lovers. The book is well constructed, and 
contains some picturesque, well-coloured descriptions, 
and two or three really dramatic, powerful scenes. 
But the characters are the usual melodramatic types, 
and the dialogue is not remarkable. 


“The Poet and His Guardian Angel.” By Sarah Tytler. 
“* London: Chatto and Windus. 1904. 6s.; 


It is odd that the author of over twenty novels should 
write, even hastily, such lengthy, entangled ill-con- 
structed sentences as are to be frequently found in this 
her latest and rather dreary story. It is also something 
of a biography, for the “ poet” is Cowper, and “ the 
guardian angel”’ Mrs. Unwin. One may therefore con- 
jecture how much entertainment there is to be found in 
the narrative, the manner of which suggests recent study 
of late eighteenth-century writing. The atmosphere of 
Olney is depressing, and the Thorne family invented by 
Miss Tytler are not sufficiently amusing to enliven it. 


London : 


of such scholars as O’Curry, M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
Mr. Standish Hayes O’Grady, and Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
but Lady Gregory has herself collected legends from the 
Irish-speaking peasantry, and has shown great industry 
and literary judgment in her rearrangement of the old 
material. ‘‘I have found it more natural ’’, she writes, 
“to tell the stories in the manner of the thatched houses, 
where I have heard so many legends of Finn and his friends 
. . . rather than in the manner of the slated houses, where I 
have not heard them.’’ But we strongly question the 
wisdom of writing down legends, many of which are taken 
direct from old Irish MSS., in the language of English- 
speaking peasants. There would be a good deal to be said 
for the method if it were applied only to tales collected 
orally, but to transmute the very literary and ornate Gaelic 
of twelfth-century manuscripts into the nineteenth-century 
English of Irish rural life puts the material in a false per- 
spective. No one would print the legends of King Arthur 
in the dialect of modern Cornwall. The stories handled by 
Lady Gregory suggest many very important ethnological 
and critical questions into which we cannot here enter: it 
is enough to say that she has collected in this book two 
very different series of old Irish stories, the first dealing 
with the invasions of prehistoric races and the wars and 
romance of the Tuatha De Danaan (who were most probably 
the gods of early Ireland, euhemerised into a pre-Keltic race 
of men when Christian writers edited the old mythology), 
the second recounting the adventures of Finn and his 
warriors. The vitality of the stories about the Fianna is 
amazing: most of them are common to Ireland and the 
Highlands, and it seems quite certain that up to the 
eighteenth century Gaelic poets were adding to the stoce 
of the romances which centre in Finn (Macpherson’s 
“Fingal ’’) and his son Ossian. The early stories are— 
apart from their mythological value—excellent fairy-tales, 
the romance of Diarmid and Grania is a fascinating love- 
story, and the later legends which confront Ossian (returned 
from fairy-land) with St. Patrick have a strong dramatic 
spirit, and are valuable as affording almost the only in- - 
formation we have of the contest between paganism and 
Christianity in these islands. Mr. Yeat’s preface is an 
interesting essay in itself. 


“Notes from a Diary, 1892-1895.’’ By the Right Hon. 
,. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. 2 vols. London: 
Murray. 18s. 


It has probably been often remarked by reviewers of 

revious volumes of this series that Sir Mountstuart Grant 

uff is the Greville of his day, and that future historians 
will find his pages of great value. So far as we have cut 
these pages—no light task: there are over six hundred of them 
—we have found them full of amiable gossip which gives 
some of the interesting or striking remarks which public 
men have made in private conversation, together with a 
certain number of quite undistinguished remarks. Gril- 
lion conversation is now and then shown up rather badly. 
Mr. Balfour is one of the author’s, shall we say, victims ? 
For instance: ‘I told Balfour that the late Sir Frederick 
Pollock had once fully explained at the Breakfast Club 
the history of the mot about the tortoise commonly attri- 
buted to Sidney Smith, but really said by him to his brother 
George.’’ What did not Mr. Balfour reply ? Something 
very clever and witty. Not a bit of it. ‘‘ That is very 
curious ’’, replied my neighbour, ‘‘I thought if there were 
any authentic sayings of Sidney Smith’s in circulation 
it was that.’’ But even Sir Mountstuart himself is feign 
to admit that Grillion’s sometimes disappoints. ‘‘ March 10 
[1895]. Dined at Grillion’s—a small party. The con- 
versation was not of the kind which I like best at dinner ’’— 
but “first-rate of its sort’’,he adds hedgingly. It appears 
that on this night Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Welby monopo- 
lised the conversation, which turned on Government offices. 
and their administration. An “infructuous’’ affair in- 
deed. The Diarist might exclaim, ‘‘ My friends, I have 
lost a dinner’’. Here was a most plumless evening. 
Yet we would not give the impression that Mr. Balfour 


(Continued on page 630.) 


NEW BOOKS AND |REPRINTS.? 


—  — 
“Gods and Fighting Men: the Story of the Tuatha™De 
Danaan and of the Fianna of Ireland.’’ Arranged and 
1p ut into English by Lady Gregory. With a preface by 
"JW. B. Yeats. [London : "Murray. 1904. {6s. net. 4 
}<The myths and legends of early Ireland are alive still in the 
minds of the peasantry, but readers of printed books have 
access to most of them only in the pages of learned periodi- 
cals. Lady Gregory in her new volume, a companion to her 
“Cuchulain of has really opened for the 
first time to English readers the gates of a realm of faéry 
whose charm has been too little recognised. Dr. Joyce in 
his ‘‘ Old Celtic Romances ’’ has already covered some of the 
ground, but Lady Gregory’s work is far more comprehensive 
and is closer to the original Irish. This presentation of old 
wonder-tales has been made possible by the original work 
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POLIGI f S Amongst claims recently paid, the 
Policies taken out at ages 28, 29 and 
———— 30, became Endowments by means of 
Bonuses, and matured at ages 654, 
65%, and 65}4. This result is better 
than non-profit Endowments. 


SEPARATE USE POLICIES. 


LIFE ABSTAINERS’ SECTION 


THRIFT ASSURANCE FOR CHILDREN 


ACCUMULATED FUND - - - £1,825,916 
PAID IN CLAIMS i - - £2,962,423 


ny | RESERVES STRENGTHENED 
1904 VALUAT.ON LARGER BONUS 


Manager.--]OHN WILKINSON FAIREY. 


LIABILITY. 
mx \. Apply for further information to 


THE SECRETARY. 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WESf END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 


FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived frcm Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 
THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 
FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 
B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


~ 
~ 


£17,000,000 


The Whole Profits are Divided among the Assured. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


London: 28 Cernhill, E.C.; & 5 Waterloo Piace, 8.W., 


ROYAL company. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFiCES { 28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARCEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


INCOME for1902 - - £3,902,600 
INVESTED FUNDS at 3ist December 1802, £11,985,009 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLFS ALCOCK. 
Sub- Manager—GEQ. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries- WM. ATKINSON. 
Secret -ry in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages. } ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—331,000,0C0. FUNDS IN HAND-—£1,9C0,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Board of Directofs. 
Anprew Lusk, Bt.; Chairman. . 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Lord ArtHrR Hewry Esq. 
Joun Rosert Freeman, Esq. Henry Scott, Esq., ¥.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Cuarces Price, Esq. 

Double advantage policies issued securifg Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one pay meut cn the attainment cf a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thee. fter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or ¢ Mtingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in conaection wath a Life Polley. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 
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and Mr. Chamberlain and others are always so dull. When 
the lady said how she would have liked to hear Disraeli’s 
talk, Mr. Balfour replies that there is no occasion—all she 
need do is to imagine a brazen mask talkinghis own novels. 
We are more interested, though, in Sir Mountstuart’s 
notes on flowers. He is a keen and accomplished plant 
hunter, 

‘‘ Stratford-on-Avon’’, by Sidney Lee, is brought out in an 
attractive form’ by Messrs. Seeley (2s.). It is illustrated 
by! Herbert Railton and Edward Hall, and contains a 
reproduction of the, district from Speed’s map of Warwick- 
shire, 1610. How much more interesting Speed’s maps 
with}all their’ imperfections’ are than the road maps, pub- 
lished?in such’ large numbers to-day. Mr. Lee’s matter 
is careful and accurate rather than distinguished by form.— 
An Oxford Correspondence of 1903 ’’ (Blackwell, Oxford, 
2s. 6d.‘ net.), is edited by Mr. Warde Fowler. The actual 
names* of*-these correspondents are concealed for good 
reasons. One is!an Oxford tutor, the other an under- 
graduate." The letters are natural enough and must have 
been agreeable in the writing. We cannot see that there 
was great_need to print them. Still there are passages of 
interest. ‘‘ Edward Slade’s’’ last letter on Greek at Oxford 
is worth reading.—Battle bovril for those who require 
it, andj have} not time or inclination to assimilate the whole 
of Napier, is to be found in ‘‘ English Battles and Sieges in the 
Peninsula ’’ (Murray, 2s. 6d. net.), by Sir William Napier.— 
“Letters from a Son to his Self-made Father ’’ (Putman, 6s.) 
by Charles Eustace Merriman, is supposed to be a reply 
to “‘ Letters from a Self-made Merchant to his Son.’’ There 
is no end to this kind of thing, when it catches on. We 
may? be troubled with as many self-made-men books as 
books in the love-letter series which raged a little while 
ago. This sample is no doubt up to the average. 


“* Revue des Deux Mondes.’’ ter Mai. 3 fr. 


M. Lenétre continues in this number his account of the 
incidents attending the attempt of the Royal Family to 
escape from Paris, which ended so disastrously at Varennes. 
He deals with the incidents attending the first stages of 
their return. The moral and physical tortures which it 
involved for the unhappy occupants of the famous ‘‘Berline’’ 
have never before been so minutely described in their proper 
sequence. If the incidents of the flight itself form some 
of the most exciting reading to be found in history, those 
of the return amidst hordes of a furious and semi-savage 

try form the most tragic. There is a paper, ex- 
tremely well-informed, by an unnamed writer, upon 
the changes which have been in progress in Morocco: on 
this occasion he deals with the Government, and apparently 
it is the first article of a series. M. Pinon’s criticism on 
“European opinions and the Russo-Japanese war’’ is 
very instructive and to a considerable extent just. He 
dogs not err by being too pro-Russian—in fact, he deals 
little with the rights or wrongs of the two parties to the 
conflict ; but we think he makes out French opinion 
more anti-Japanese than it is in reality. Like many 
other well-informed people on the Continent he attributes 
to this country designs far more Machiavellian than any 
we are conscious of, but he does not do it in an ill-natured 
way. M. Charmes writes with good sense of the Anglo- 
French agreement, and is clearly pleased with it, though 
he thinks France makes the greater sacrifices. Though 
we cannot agree with him we feel relieved that it should 
be the view of so well-informed a publicist. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 


Tibet is the subject of several exceptionally useful 
articles. In the ‘‘ Monthly ’’ Mr. H. C. Wylly traces the 
story of British relations with the Lamas from the time, 
more than a century and a quarter ago, when Warren 
Hastings despatched George Boyle to the Court at I-hasa. 
For practical purposes Lord Curzon may be regarded as 
having taken action almost at the point where Warren 
Hastings left matters. The interval has been marked by 
long periods of apparent if not actual indifference, and by 
adventurous attempts to turn aside the Lama veil under- 
taken by British explorers and plucky native Indians like 


Sarat Chundra Dass. Russia is responsible for the forward | 


movement now made by the Indian Government. She had 
come to regard Tibet as strategically a Russian sphere, as 
Coloniensis points out in the “ Fortnightly ’’. Russian 
intrigues in Tibet are examined at great length in 
“ Blackwood’s’’ by Mr. E. John Solano, who shows 
why Tibet must be made amenable to British rather 
than Russian influence. The conversion of Tibet, he 
says, into a sphere of foreign influence would alter the 
balance of power in Central Asia to the serious disadvantage 
of Great Britain and would contravene a vital =~ 
of her Asian policy by breaking an important lin 


in her | 


chain of isolation. It is remarkable, in view of the possi- | 


bility that a British resident will be appointed to Tibet 
as the result of recent events, that Warren Hastings con- 
templated some such step if it could be done without 
undue expense and:to the advantage of the Company. 


| 


| 


As Mr. Solano suggests, Warren Hastings seems to have: 
anticipated most of the problems of Central Asian politics. 


which are open for settlement to-day. Mr. Ular in the 
“Contemporary ’’ follows up with a proposal the recent 
article in which he showed how closely he has studied 
events in Tibet. He says that the policy of Russification 
which has so stringently been brought to bear in Finland 
and the Caucasus has alienated the Buddhists, the only 

ssible intermediaries between Lhassa and St. Petersburg. 
Mr. Ular would have Great Britain become the protector 
of the Bhuddists and the friend of civil, religious and 
political liberty in Tibet without in any way proclaiming a 
protectorate over the Lhasa oligarchy. To this end he 
urges that the Panshen Lama should be _ supported 
against the Dalai Lama, whose spiritual ‘‘ supremacy 
is well known’’. The suggestion is interesting, but the 
game of putting forward pretenders to the supreme 
authority has been played so often in Central Asia 
with disastrous consequences that we imagine Mr. 
Ular’s expedient would not be considered till the Dalai 
Lama had proved himself hopelessly recalcitrant and pro- 
Russian. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson in the “ National Review ’’ strikes a 
somewhat alarmist note in an article on the menace of the 
German navy. He enlarges on the growth of the German 
fleet in home waters, and whilst not considering the present 
position one of great danger, thinks it will be otherwise in 
the near future when the big German and small British 
battleship programmes of recent years begin to tell. The 
only way to eliminate the German army as a factor to be 
reckoned with in a war between England and Germany is 
to maintain a British navy with a good margin for mishaps 
and miscalculations on the part of admirals. He proposes 
that as soon as possible a reciprocal guarantee should be 
obtained from Japan which would guarantee Japanese 
intervention under conditions analogous to those which 
bind England to move. The idea brings the possibility 
of Far Eastern intervention in Western affairs very near 
home, and will quicken interest in the Australian view of 
the war which is given in the ‘‘ Independent Review ’’ by 
Mr. Richard A.Crouch. The Australian view is distinctly 
the Charles Pearson view. The danger to Europe and its: 
civilisation of the upheaval of one-third of the human. 
trace Mr. Crouch does not attempt to discuss, but he pre- 
dicts that if a time when the Mongol races will renew the- 
attack on Christendom should arrive, the Australian 
Commonwealth, ‘‘ dependent as it now is upon European: 
power and prestige and civilisation, will have already been 
overwhelmed by the flood of Japanese and Chinese humanity 
impelled by necessity and self-preservation to seek new 
and sparsely occupied living-places’’. All that white 
Australians ask, says Mr. Crouch, is to be permitted to 
live. Such considerations, for many Britons, will go far 
to chasten satisfaction at Japanese victories over the 
forces of the White Tsar. In the ‘‘ Fortnightly’’ Colonien- 


sis asks, ‘‘Can we Trust Russia ?’’. He thinks an arrange- . 


ment which would end Russian and British enmity might 
be devised without difficulty, and he is moved to advocate 
something of the sort because he is convinced that Germany 
only awaits an opportunity to “‘ assassinate our Empire ’* 
and that no future profit 1s to be got out of the Japanese 
alliance, ‘‘ while Australia insultingly bars her doors 
against our allies’. There is of course nothing more 
fanciful in the idea of an Anglo-Russian entente than 
there seemed until recently to be in the idea of an Anglo- 
French agreement. That agreement is examined from 
different standpoints in various of the reviews. Mr. 
Edward Dicey in the “‘ Fortnightly ’’ approves of it so far 
as it relates to Egypt, and in the same review Calchas 
regards it as showing the Bankruptcy of Bismarckian Policy ; 
Mr. W. B. Harris writes from Tangiers to the “‘ National ”’ 
to declare the Morocco part of the compact satisfactory, 
but he is not ina position to say what view the Sultan 
will take of it ; an anonymous writer in ‘‘ Blackwood’s ”’ 
looks at it from the Siamese side and regards it as a serious 
matter for Siam, though it is not easy to see what else Lord 
Lansdowne could have done. 

Mr. Roderick Jones in the ‘“ Nineteenth Century ”’ 
enlarges on the black peril in South Africa, and makes 
the drastic suggestion that it should be combated by the 
disfranchisement of the native—‘‘ give him every civil and 
legal right except the right to return representatives to 


Parliament’. Two great factors are at work amongst 
the natives, he says: the one political, the other quasi- 
religious. ‘‘ Together they constitute a force against which 


the Englishman and Dutchman, sinking their differences, 
will have to unite, in order to preserve the dominion of the 
white man over the black.’’ Some of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of the union of the Dutch and British, 
at any rate in the Transvaal, are indicated in the ‘‘ Monthly 
Review ’’ by Apoikos, who urges that time should be given 
a sorely tried colony to heal its differences before repre- 
sentation is conceded. Between Mr. Roderick Jones and 
Apoikos the franchise in South Africa would be reduced to 
very small proportions. A second article in the ‘“ Nine- 
teenth Century ’’—by Mr. C, S, Goldmann—deals with 
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another phase of the native problem in South Africa— 
labour. will, of course, that Mr. Goldmann 
- looksfat matters through the spectacles of the mining 
magnate, but he makes out a strong case for the augmenta- 
tion of the labour supply} by the introduction of Chinese. 
He hardly strengthens his case, however, when he points to 
California, which met the same difficulty by the same 
expedient. We do not want to run any risks of turning 
ohannesburg:" and: other towns into South African San 

ranciscos. To avoid the risk is the special purpose of the 
Ordinance, which, as it cannot be effectually attacked on 
the ground of the undesirability of Chinese immigration, is 
now attacked on the ground that it reintroduces slavery 
conditions into the Empire. Slavery is the point of Mr. 
— Burns’s “article in the “‘ Independent Review ’’. Mr. 

surns and Mr. Goldmann are at the opposite poles of the 
discussion, and Mr. Burns, in his efforts to strike hard at 
the ‘‘ Mine-Magnates ’’, hits. upon a paradox which will 
at least appeal to the readers of the ‘‘ Independent Review’’: 

The tragic irony of all this iniquity is, that the financial 
Jew, whose race has been the slave of the centuries, the 
persecuted of all countries, the-hunted of all time, should 
be the central operating: figure’ in reviving servitude, and 
voluntarily and gratuitously allow his vain and vulgar 
cupidity to enthral a race of men who were a great and 
civilised race when the chosen people of Israel were in 
Egyptian bondage, but even not then in walled compounds.” 

A Special Anglo-American number of the “ Revue 

conomique Internationale’’ contains an article by Mr. 
C. W. Macara on the Cotton Industry and the proposed 
international Congress. There is necessarily much that is 
instructive in Mr. Macara’s paper. His idea that the best 
way to meet cotton corners is to run short time and that the 
international users of cotton should enter into a union to 
regulate their output is all very well as an expedient in a 
crisis. But there is the cosmopolitanism about it which is 
the bane of British business. he one effectual means of 
robbing a corner of its terrors for Lancashire is for the 
Empire to grow its own cotton and to use it in preference 
to the foreign article. The ‘‘ National Review’’, repro- 
duces in a special supplement Mr. J. L. Garvin’s recent 
remarkable lecture on the principles of constructive 
economics which goes to show how serious a check has 


been put upon our natural advantages by the fiscal policy * 


during the last thirty years. 


For this Week’s Books see page 632. 


Last Fctw Weeks. 


Entries must be sent in by 
June 350 for the 


GRAND KODAK 
AMATEUR 
COMPETITION 
in which £1000 will be given in Cash Prizes 


There are awards for all classes of workers, 
the expert and the beginner, and their chance of 
winning some portion of this big amount are equal. 


£500 is to be distributed amongst users of the 
KODAK N.C. (Non-Curling) FILM. 


£300 for users of KODOID PLATES, and 
£200 for Films developed in the KODAK 
DAYLIGHT DEVELOPING MACHINE. 


Ask your dealer for particulars of these Com- 
petitions, or write direct to 


KODAK, Ltd., 41-43 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


The name KODAK on a camera or other 
photographic goods is as the Hall-Mark on silver. 


The Egyptian Cigarette 


for Coinoisseurs. 


**NESTOR’’—The Premier Cigarette for 
the last zo years .nd still the same re- 
markable flavour and aroma. Be- 
ware of Eugli-h-made so-called 
Egyptian Cigarettes, and 
see that each packet 
bears the Egyptian 
Government 


STOR 
Stamp. ACLS; 
CAIRO). 
6 IMPORTED 


in Two Qualities, 


SURFINE AND EXTRAFINE. 


Spécialité Gold-Tippec King and Queen 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores throughout the World and §, 
10 New Bond St., London, W. 


All Seeds and Bulbs sent Carriage Free on Receipt of Remittance... 


BARR’S SEEDS 


FOR FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAIN6 AND TESTED GROWTH. 
FLOWER SEEDS FOR MAY- AND JUNE-SOWINC. 


Barr’s “Covent Carden” Primulas.—Choicest strain, flowers large and of fine- 
form and substancé, colours brilliant and well defined. In mixture or separate- 
colours. Per packet, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d 

Barr’s Prize Strain Cinerarias.—A very select strain, with broad, well-formed) 
petals, brilliant and delicate colours. Per packet, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

Barr’s ‘First Prize” Calceolar:a.—A magnificent strain, saved from the finest 
selected flowers and richest colours. Per packet, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

Barr’s “Covent Garden” Blood-Red Wallflower.—Fivest selected strain, the 
best dark Wallflower, height 1 foot. Per packet, 6d. and 1s. 

Barr’s “Covent Garden” Golden Walifiower.—Fincst selected strain, the best 
yellow Wallflower, height 1 foot. Per packet, 6d. and ts. 

BAKR’S SEED GUIDE (Free) contains a Descriptive List of the best Vegetables- 
and the most beautiful Flowers for Gare en and Greenhouse, with many usefu 
hints on culture, invaluable to Gardeners, Amateurs, and Exhibitors. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, € 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 
WHITE 


BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, It being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney Complaints, 
for Rheumatism & Gout 


OF THE PROPRIETORS 


CEORCE BACK & C9., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


TELEGRAMS: “DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE $2838 KONDON WALL. 


Packets } Ib. and 
4 Ib. 34d. and 7d. 
Pound Tins, 1/2. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


“Lancet” and “British Medical 


49 - per Dozen, 
Carriage Paid. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


MR. JOHN LANE begs to announce that he 
will publish on May 18th Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons’s new work upon his expedition 
through Africa from South to North. The 
volume is profusely iliustrated and contains 
Three Maps, two mounted on canvas. 


AFRICA FROM 
SOUTH TO NORTH 


By Major A. ST. H. GIBBONS, F.R.G.8., F.R.C.1. =| 


Author of * Exoloration and Hunting in Cen ral Africa.” 


With numerous Hlustrations fron Ph tographs, together with 
Maps. Two volumes. Demy 8vo 32s net. 


tHe cariyie 


Few great men have been subject to qreater 
misrepresentation than Thomas Cariyle. 
To all who would judge him fairly a perusal 
of these volumes is an absolute ity. 
They may be obtained at all libraries. 


NEW LETTERS OF =| 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


Edited ard Annotated by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Wich 


Introduction avd numerous Illustrations. Two vols. 25-. net. 
(Uniform with New Letters and Memcerials of Jane Welsh 
Cariyle.”) 

Times.—* The real Carlyle with whem the public are con- 


cerned is very defi: itely and even graphically in the 
letters selected.” 

Atheneum.—*‘ The collection furnish-s abundant illustrations 

. of the infiniie capacity fo loving and being loved, that 

underlay the ne:vousne-s and rou,hness which were i curable 


in him.” 
Dr. Garnett (in the Academy). —“ It will be impossible or 
anv one to read these cons'ant te timon'es of devored tamily 


affections, tender pathos, compassion fi r humanty. quiet, unos. 
tentatious generosit- witnout acknowledging that no true 
portrait of the man can represent huw as other than noble.” 


JOHN LANE, Pus.isHEerR 
& LONDON AND NEW YORK A 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH 
CENTURY LITERATURE 


By George Brandes. 
Vol. V. 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN FRANCE. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 3€1 pp. 


Volumes already published : 
Vol. J. THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 6s. net. 198 pp. 
Vol. I]. 1HE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN GERMANY. 9s.ret 329 pp. 
Vol. II]. THE REACTION IN FRANCH. 9s. net. 300 pp. 


To be completed in Six Volumes. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE: 
“It should be bv this time needless to commend the careful 
scholar'y manner in wh ch this great work, o © «1 the classics « f the 
ninetee: th century, is being translated from Dani h into English ” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOKbUYERS AN) PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND AbRUAb. 

A Moathiy Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Speciinen number post free. 
LIBRARIES FURCHASED OK VALUED AND CATALOGLED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, xn. Codes: Unicove and A BC. 
Tele; hone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONOON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


_ BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccavitty, W- 
V all the New and 


entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 


Books, Bibles, Prayer- &c. New Chowe ngs for 
Post orders promptly executed. Usua cash discounts. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Liber Studiorum (J. M. W. Turner). Newnes. ros. 6d. net. 
- The Makers of British Art"’: Sir Henry Raeburn R.A. (Edward 
Pinnington). Scott. 3s. 6d. 


BioGRaPHy. 


Personal Reminiscences of the First Duke of Wellington (The Late 
George Robert Gleig). Blackwood. 15s. net. 

Napoleon: a Short B:ography (Ik. M. Johnston). Macmillan. 6s. 

Lite of Joseph Cowen, M.P. for Newcastle, 1874-86 (William 
Duncan) Scott. 35. 6d. 


Fiction. 


Court Cards (Austin Clare). Unwin. 6s. 

The Ked-Keggers (Eugene Thwing). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Deep-Sea Vagabonds (Albert Sonnichsen). Methuen. 6s. 

Eldorado (Robert Cromie). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Kiss of the Enemy (Headon Hill), Cassell. 6s. 

Lord and Lady Aston (E. H. Cooper). Nash. 6s. 

Mr. Montgomerie, Fool (Garrett Mill). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Faith of Men (Jack London). Heinemann. 6s. 

(;lencairly Castle (Horace G. Hutchinson). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Isabel Broderick (Alice Jones). John Lane. 6s. 

Brothers (Horace Annesley Vachell). Murray. 6s. 

Not Even a Tragedy (Leslie Keith). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Veronica (Martha W. Austin). Isbister. 6s 

The Peradventures of Private Pagett (Major W. P. Drury). 
Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


HIstTory. 


Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada for the Year 
1903 (Edited bv Professor George M. Wrong and H. H. 
Langton). Toronto: At the University Library; London: 
King. 4s. 

Lectures on European History (W. Stubbs. Edited by A. Hassall). 
Longmans. 2s. 6d net. 

Slingsby and Slingsby Castle (Arthur St. Clair Brooke) Methuen. 


7s. 6d. 

The Dark Ages (W. P. Ker). Blackwood. 5s. net 

Historical Memorials of Canterbury (Arthur P. Stanley). Murray. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Roman Problems From and After Plutarch’s Roman Questions 
(G. C. Allen). Bickers. 2s. 6d. net. 

Main Currents in XIX Century Literature (George Brandes. Vol. 
V.). Heinemann. 12s. net. 

L’Italie du XVIe Siécle : Lorenzaccio (Lorenzino de Médicis) ‘aii 
1548 (par Pierre Gauthiez). Paris: Fontemoing. afr. 5 

Astronomical and Historical Chronology in the Battle of the Cen- 
turies (W. Leighton Jordan) Longmans. 2s, net. 

Gunpowder and Ammunition, their Origin and Progress (Lt.-Colonel 
Henry W. L. Hime). Longmans. gs. net. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages (Vols. V. and VI.). Glasgow: MacLehose. 
The Engli-h People (Emile Boutmy. Translated from the French 
by E. English. Introduction by J. E.C. Bodley) Unwin. 
Historical Memoirs of My Own Time (Sir N. William Wraxall 

Bart.). Kegan, Paul. 35. 6d. net. 


NatTurat History AND SPorT. 


The Racing World and its Inhabitants (Edited by Alfred E. T. 
Watson). Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 

Physical Training for Women by Japanese Methods (H. Irving 
Hancock). Putnams. net. 

The Book of the Carnation (Kk. P. Brotherston). Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 


Wolfe-Land: a Handbook for Westerham and its Surroundings 
(Gibson Thompson). Homeland Association. Is. net. 

Yorkshire, Coast and Moorland Scenes (Painted and Described by 
Gordon Home). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dar-ul-Islam: \ Record of a Journey Through Ten of the Asiatic 
Provinces of Turkey (Mark Sykes). Bickers. 15s. net. 

Wild Life at the Land’s End (J. C. Tregarthen). Murray. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Koreans at Home: the Impressions of a Scotswoman (Constance 
J. D. Tayler). Cassell. 35. 6d. 

Italy (Professor W. Deecke. Translated by H. A. Nesbitt). 
Sonnenschein. 155. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Ling istic Survey of India (Compiled and Edited by G. A. Grierson. 
Vol. V., Part I.: Bengali and Assamese Languages). Edward 
Arnold. 

Methods of Industrial Peace (Nicholas Paine Gilman). Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co.; London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Mines of the Transvaal (R. R. Mabson. Third Edition). ‘“ The 
Statist.” 155. net. 

Oxford and Cambridge Year-Book 1904. Part I.: Smee (Edited 
by A. W. Holland) Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. n 

Parsital, Lohengrin, and the Legend of the Holy Grail (Alice 
L. Cleather and Basil Crump). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Prize. The: Social Success (KF. C. Constable). Grant Richards. 

s. net. 

mesdeemann The Return to (William Smart). Macmillan. 55. net. 

Kifle Brigade Chronicle 1903 (Compiled and Edited by Colonel 
Willoughby Verner). Bale. tos. 6d. net. 

South Africa, The New Era in (Violet R. Markham). Smith, Elder. 
35. 6d. net. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Brothers 


By HORACE A. VACHELL, Author of “The Pinch of 
Prosperity,” “ The Shadowy Third,” “ John Charity,” &e. 


The Veil of the Temple 


By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “‘The New Republic,” 
Human Document,” &c. 


Fort Amity 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
[ Ready next week. 


BLISS CARMAN’S NEW POEMS 


Songs of the Sea Children 


By BLISS CARMAN, Author of “The Pipes of Pan,” 
“From the Green Book of the Bards,” &c. &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A New Library Edition of the Historical Works of 


John Lothrop Motley 


With Photogravure Illustrations. In Nine Volumes. 
Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net each. 


RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC (3 Vols.), is now ready. 
UNITED NETHERLANDS \ In preparation. Will be published 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD in Six Monthly Volumes 


The French Noblesse of the 
Eighteenth Century 


Translated by Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT from “Les 
Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy,” published in 1834. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


Lord Cardwell ji. War Office 


Being a History of his Administration, 1868-1874 
By General Sir ROBERT BIDDULPH, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, gs. net. 


‘*This admirable chronicle makes an exceedingly opportune appearance... . 
bounds with interest from the title-page to imprint Gazette. 

“Sir Robert Biddulph as private secretary was brought intimately in touch with 
Lord Cardwell, and this history of his is no mean monument to Lord Cardwell’s 
great labours for the Army and the common weal. Every page is clear and concise 
and interesting.” —Scotsman. 


Eleanor Anne Ormerod, LL. 
Economic Entomologist. Autobiography and 
Correspondence 
Edited by ROBERT WALLACE, Professor of Agricul- 
ture and Rural Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
With Portrait and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
2Is. net. 


Wild Life at the Land's End 


Records and Observations of the Habits and 
Haunts of the Fox, Badger, Otter, Seal, &c., and 
-of their Pursuers in Cornwall 
By J. C. TREGARTHEN. With Illustrations, square 
demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 


The 


Organization of Agriculture 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “Trade Unionism 
and British Industry,” “‘ Leading Points of South African 
History.” Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Physical Deterioration 
Its Causes and the Cure 


By Mrs. WATT-SMYTH. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[ Ready next week. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE & C0.'S LIST 


THE PRADO GALLERY AND ITS MASTER- 
PIECES 


By CHARLES RICKETS. With 54 Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure. Edition limited to 350 Numbered Copies for Sale. 
Imperial quarto, 5 guineas net. Also 50 copies on Japan vellum, 
with an Extra Set of the Full-page Illustrations. 15 guineas net. 


THE FIGHT FOR CANADA 


By Major WILLIAM WOOD. Illustrated with Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-80 


Vol. II. Its Causes, its Conduct, and its Consequences. By 
Colonel H. B. HANNA. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans 
15s. net. [Next week. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE 


Vol. If. Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. DEVON- 
SHIRE. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Next week. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE 


By J. CHURTON COLLINS, Author of ‘‘ Ephemera Critica,”’ 
&c. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BEATTIE AND HIS FRIENDS 


By MARGARET FORBES. Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 
15s. net. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 
OXFORD 


In its Relation to some Fam: us Evens of Erglizh History. By 
the Rev. HENRY L. THOMPSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, with 
Fronti-piece, 3s. 6d. nec. 


THE AGAMEMNON 


Rendered irto English Verse by the late Rev. EDWARD 
THRING, Headmaster of Uppingham School. Demy 8vo, full 
limp leather, gilt, 10s. €d. net. { Shortly. 


POEMS 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CONSTABLE’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 
SIR MORTIMER 


By MARY JOHNSTON, Auther of “ Audrey,” “By Order 
of the Company,” **The Old Dominion.” Illustrated by F. C. 
Yohn. 


‘*INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS ” 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of ‘‘ The Star 
Dreamer,” ‘‘ Young Apri,” &c Illustrated by Fred Pegram. 


THE IMPERIALIST 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN (Mrs. Everard Cotes), 
author of ‘Those Delightful Americans,” &c. 


THE DELIVERANCE 


By ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of ‘‘The Rattle Ground,” 
‘The Voice of the Peop'e,” &c. With Illustrations in Colour by 
Frank Schvonover. 


DOROTHEA: A Story of the Pure in Heart 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of ‘‘ My Poor Relations,” 
God’s Fool,” &c. 

BINDWEED 


By NELLIE K. BLISSETT, Author of ‘* The Concert Director,” 
&c 


BELCHAMBER 


By HOWARD STURGIS, Author of ‘* Tim,” and “ All that was 
Possible.” 


THE LADDER OF TEARS 


By G. COLMORE, Author of “The Strange Story of Hester 
Wynne,” &c. 


THE TUTOR’S LOVE STORY 


By WALTER FRITH, “‘ Author of ‘‘ In Se arch of Quiet,” &c. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO., LTD., ey ER. 
33 
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Joand and Water Illustrated 


On SATURDAY, MAY 21, will be Published 


The Two Thousandth 
Celebration Number 


of this journal. The occasion will be marked by the publication of a number of specia 
E articles and illustrations. By permission of His Majesty the King we are enabled to 
‘ give a special article on 


THE ROYAL HOME OF SPORT. 


We have secured some beautiful and unique photographs, especially taken for this 
; journal by Mr. Leonarp WILLovuGuBy, to accompany the article. 


In our two thousandth number will also appear the opening chapters of a New 
Sporting Novel by Mrs. Conyers, whose recently published book, ‘‘A Boy, some 
Horses, and a Girl,” achieved such great success. 


7 Other special features will be :—— 


Golf Abroad. 


By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


Cricketers who 
Draw Crowds. 
By the late W. J. FORD. 
Studies of Famous 
Cricketers: 


Croquet Notes and 


News. 
By VISCOUNT DONERAILE. 


Sport and Humour. 
Illustrations by CECIL ALDIN 


Sporting Pictures 


in the | 

Hf R l P, F. WARNER. 
F oy a Academy And many other articles of interest in addition , 
(Photographic Reproductions). to the usual features. ; 


WITH EVERY COPY WILL ALSO BE PRESENTED A NOVEL 


Photographic Art Supplement 


containing a large number of beautiful stereoscopic pictures of interesting events 


and people. P 
In order to meet the demand for this issue, we are printing a very large extra : 

edition, but we would impress upon readers the necessity of ordering in advance from 
their newsagents to ensure delivery. If any difficulty should be experienced, readers 7 
are invited to send stamps or P.O. 63d. to Tue Pusiisner, ** LanD AND WATER , 
ILLUSTRATED,” 12 and 13 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. ct 
Ll 
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The Contributors to the May 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


include 
G. LOWES DICKINSON 
Religion and Revelation—I. | 
ALFRED R. WALLACE 
Birds of Paradise—II. | 
EDWARD CARPENTER 
Weeds | 


R. MUNRO FERGUSON 
Forestry: A Depressed Industry 


HUGH E. SEEBOHM 
The First Garden City Company | 


Of all Booksellers. 2s. 6d. net 


T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF THE 


MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. 
By Sir WM. LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. 


With Portraits and Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. 255. net. 


5 The model of what a life of a great man should be.” —Academy and Literature. 
In many very important respects an admirable piece of work.”—Mr. HENRY 
Murray in the Sunday Sun. 


NAPOLEON. A Short Biography. 
By R. M. JOHNSTON. 


Author of ‘‘ The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-1849. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. 
By Professor WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 


METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. 


Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


POEMS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Selected and Arranged by LEWIS CAMPBELL. 


Cloth, as. 6d. net. In cloth extra, gilt back and top, 2s. 6d. net. 


Pott 8vo. 2 
Also in limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY, 
New Volume. 


THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : 


The Four Georges, &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


EDUCATION. 


The Collection, of Old English wa * Figures and Groups, of Mary Countess of 


van. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street. 

Strand, W.C.. on Monday, Mav 16, at oneo'clock precisely. 
The COLLECTION, Old. English POTTERY FIGURES and GROUPS, of 
' Countess of Cavan; also other Properties, comprising Oriental, Spode, 
Rockingham, and other porcelain, two dated Seventeenth Century brass cannon, 

Sheffield plate, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A Portion of the eed and Archzological Library of the late 
h 


C. Birch. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE 
will SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 16, 1904, and Two Following Days, at one 
o'glock precisely. 

aluable Topographical, Archeological, and Other BOOKS selected from the 
library of the late Rev. C. G. R. Birch (of Brancaster Rectory, King’s Lynn), sold 
by order of the Executor, comprising the County Histories of Blomefield, Britton, 
Lipscomb, Coulson, Baker, Bridges, Chauncey, Clutterbuck, Cussans, Morant; 
Antiquarian County Collections—Kent, Essex, Northampton, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Surrey ; Arundel Society's Chromolithographs, Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 
Monumental Brasses by various authors, old and rare boeks, Kelmscott Press 
Publications, Wm. Morris's Writings ; also the Property of Capt. A. Campbell, &c., 

Comprising moderu works in various branches of literature. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
MAY LIST. 
Now ready, incl ding all latest purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 


265 High Holborn, London. 
Also Catalogue of Popular a Se, and List of French Novels, 
ics, &c. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Bookselliers, 
And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS and PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS. 


CURRENT CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE onapplication. BOOKS SOUGHT FOR. 
Correspondence Invited. All communications answered. 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOUKS PURCHASED 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 


All orders promptly executed. Established 1820. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIP» will be held on MAY 31, JUNE r 
and2. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £80 
and £20 per annum, wiil te awarded. including ONE SCHOLARSHIP of 435 
per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBI.- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and 
Junior Candidates under 14, on May 1.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


ECOLE VICTOR HUGO, 74 Baker Street,. 
LANCUACES by Qualified Native Masters. 
Spécialité: Advanced Studies in French. 
ELOCUTION, LITERATURE, HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. 


Trial Lesson free. 
(Licencié és-lettres.) 


Terms and References on application. 
Principal: M. FORNE, M.A. (Paris). 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master ot Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, the Principals ot Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


Jnne rst, and, and 3rd, 1904. een 
EXAMINATION for 13 Open SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 
to £20 a year.—Apply to Mr. S. F. Goodchild, Marlborough College, Wilts. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Rep.ies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the. 
Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Ounibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. 
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Admission 1s. Season Tickets, ros. 6d. 
TALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
Open 11.0 a.m. to 11.0 p.m. 
ITALIAN COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS, FINE ART SECTION. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. ITALIAN VILLAGE. 
GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS DAILY by the 
Band of the Grenadier Guards. The Exhibition Bersaglitre Band. 
In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic Representation of 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Go .dolas, and all the Exquisite 
Features of the Queen City of the Adriatic. 
VENETIAN SERENADE TROUPE. 
MASANIELLO NEAPOLITAN TROUPE. 
A Continuous Feast of Music, Beauty, and Movement. 
OPEN ALL DAY. 
SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM’s CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES, 
THE NOVELTY OF THE AGE. 
THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER’S ROME. 
“LA SCALA” THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 


a’ 3. 7, and 9.30 p.m. 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI’S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. 
THE GIGANTIC WHEEL. 

The Ancient Roman Forum. Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, 
Radium, and a thousand and one fresh attractions. Views of Lago Maggiore, the 
Gardens of Isola Bella, Rome and Tivoli. 

EXQUISITE AL FRESCO ITALIAN ILLUMINATIONS. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. Italian d:shes & prix fixe «r & la carte. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BLOGRAPH and VARIETIES. | 


Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5.5 CHarLes Morton, Manager. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


bove COLONIES. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR.- | 


a 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
(F. GREEN & CO. ' Head Offices : 
Managers (ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchuich Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office. 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Pp & O COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


SERVICES. 
P. & O. MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 


Pp & O. CHEAP RETURN TICKE1S and ROUND THE WORLD 
e * TOURS. Fer Particulars apply at the London Offices, 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenve, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2° 
on the minimum m-nthly balances, when not / 
oO drawn below £100. ce) 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
2 re) on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 oO 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, A/anaging Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address : Birnkpecx, Lonpon.” 
OPINION. 
Special Articles: 
THE LEADING PUBLISHERS. XV.—THE OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
ODE TO SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM. By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 
“FIRST- NIGHT” BLACKGUARDISM. By HOLMES 
KINGSTON. 
Price 2d. weekly. 
Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s d. 
Half Year ... 


Cheques and Money Oraers should be crossed and made payable te the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining t 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 
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‘‘There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


1839.) 
OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patrron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c.. is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out ard succoured; the distress-d Seatarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 
President: ‘THE Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 

Chairman : 
REaAR-ADMIRAL W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne ‘‘Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues frangaises et étrangeres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de premier 
ordre, collaborateurs !e plus illustres, etc. etc., parait le 
ler et le 15 de chaque mois. 


Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du rer Octobre, 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies par miles chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une 
valeur d’environ 30 fr.). 


Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L'OPERA. Direcrevr, JEAN FINOT. 


CITY AND WEST-END PROPERTIES 


‘i ordinary annual general meeting of the share- 
holders of the City.and West-End Properties, Limited, was held 
on Thursday, at the Holborn Restaurant, High Holborn, W.C., Mr. 
Thomas Boyce (managing director) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. P. Hoare) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, in the absence of Sir A. F. Godson, M.P., who was ill, 
said, looking at the revenue account first, they would see that the total 
gross revenue from rents amounted to £151,110 4s. 9d., and, on the other 
side, the outgoings for ground rents, rates, taxes, insurance, cost of 
upkeep of properties, office expenses, depreciation of furniture, salaries, 
directors, trustees, and auditors’ fees, aud legal expenses, amounted to 
£103,003 8s. 4d., leaving a balance of profit of £48,106 16s. sd. This, 
with dividends on investments and interest on deposit, £1026 8s. 1rod., 
and transfer fees, £37 17%., made a total gross profit of £49,171 2s. 3d. 
From this had to be deducted interest on debenture stock paid and 
accrued and premiums on redemption policies, amounting to £26,532 
3. gd., leaving a net profit balance ot £22,636 18s. 6d. After deducting from 
the net profit of £22,638 18s. 6d., the dividend on preference shares paid 
and accrued, there remained a balance of £7282 13s. 6d., which, together 
with a balance from last year’s account of £658 11s.. made a total of 
£7941 48. 6d. to be now dealt with. The directors recommend the payment 
of a dividend on the ordinary shares of 2s. 6d. per share, which will absorb 
£3787 10s., the placing of £3641 6s. 9d. to the reserve fund, and 
carrying forward the balance of £512 7s. 9d. to next year. The reserve 
fund will then amount to £22,479 17s. 9d. ‘They had maintained their 
position in the past year, and were able, without any straining, to pay 
the same dividend on the ordinary shares, to place a like amount to 
reserve, and to carry forward a very similar amount to next year. The 
hope that was entertained twelve months ago, that 1403 would surely see 
the beginning of a new era cf prosperity, was not justified. Things had 
remained about the same; we did not know that they had been any 
worse ; but they were quite as bad as in the years immediately preceding. 
It was unreasonable to expect that in times of depression the rents ob- 
tainable in good years can be maintained. Every discreet man economises 
in bad times. The City man reduces the number of his offices, and when the 
term for his flat runs out he immediately wants his landlord to make him 
a reduction, or else takes a cheaper flat elsewhere. : They were the 
largest flat owners, either as a company or as individuals, in the Metropolis. 
The public now were very much more alive to the advantage and necessity 
of living in flats where there was plenty of light and air and good sanitation. 
He concluded by moving: ‘‘ That the report of the directors, produced, 
together with the statement of the company’s accounts as at March 25, 
1904, duly audited, be now received, approved, and adopted.” 

Mr. Tippetts seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then proposed: ‘‘ That a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share 
be now declared out of the net profits of the undertaking for the twelve 
months ended March 25, 1904, upon the ordinary share capital, such divi- 
dend to be paid to the shareholders appearing on the register at this date.” 

Mr. Cuming seconded the resolution, which was unanimously agreed to. 

A vote ot thanks to the Chairman and Directors concluded the proceed- 


ings. 
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The List will be opened on MONDAY, MAY 16, 1904, and will 
Town and Country on or before WEDNESDAY, 


SALE OF 120,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £5 EACH 
of the 


ANGLO-ARCENTINE TRAMWAYS 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HE RIVER PLATE TRUST, LOAN AND AGENCY 


COMPANY, LriTEp, is authorised by the ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWAYS 
SYNDICATE to offer for sale 120,000 Ordinary Shares (part of a tot. Issue of 170,000 
Ordinary Shares) of £5 each of THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWaYS COMPANY, 
LimiTep, at the price of £5 ros. od. each, payable as follows :— 


On Application © o per share. 
Un or betore June 15, 1904 


£5 10 0 


These shares will rank for dividend as from January 1 last, and will (immedi- 
ately after payment of the bilanve of the purchase price) be transferred to the 
Purchasers and registered in their names free of stamp duties and other fees. 

The above-mentioned 170,000 Ordinary Shares were issued fully paid as the 
consideration for the conversion of the Company's system of tramways in Buenos 
Ayres from Horse to Electric Traction. 

. Be remaining 50,000 Shares are retained by several individual members of the 
yndicate. 

The Tramway Company's C >ncession, dated January 3, 1900, is for a period of 
99 years. 

The Tramways were only partially worked with E'e-tric Traction during the 
year 1903, as will be se-n from the extract from the Directors’ Report for that year 
given below. Nevertheless, the net receipts for 1903 amounted to £154,568, as 
against £63,446 for 1902, an increase of £91,122, and the Durectors were enabled 
(after setting aside £1,350 15. 04. to write down Cunsols to 85 and placing £15,000 to 
the credit of Reserve and Renewal Account) to pay a dividend of 6 per cent. for the 
year 1903 on the Shares now offered for sale and to carry forward £6,220 14s. 4d. 

A further and very marked improvemeut has taken place during the present 
ear. For the first tour months to April 30 the gross receipts and net carnings in 
uenos Ayres show approximate increases of £30,230 aud £24,204 respectively, as 

compared with the same period -f last year when the lines were only partially 
worked with electric traction. As future comparisons will ve with more extended 
electrical working, such large increases cannot be looked tor, but it may be fairly 
assumed, if no unforeseen contingency arises, that the Board wiil be in a position to 
substantially increase the dividend on the Oruinary Shares tor the current year after 
placing liberal amounts to the creoit of Reserve and Kenewal Account. 

Negotiations are proceeding between the Anglo-Argentine and the City «f 
Buenos Ayres Tramways Companies for the acquisition and conversion to electric 
traction of the system of the latter ( ompany, upon terms which will, it is believed, 
be advantageous to the Shareholders of both Compani 

The foilowing is an extract from the Director.’ Report for the year ending 
December 31, 1903 : 
“* The result of the year’s working compared with that of 1902 is as follows: 


1go2. 
£254,582 8 6 


1903. 
£528,994 7 6 


“*Working Expenses ‘ 174,425 17 2 191,136 II 

“ Net Receipts ‘ ‘ £154,568 190 4 £3,445 17 5 

“* Less Interest on Debenture Stock . 15,996 0 oO 15,442 I9 6 
£138,572 Iu 4 £48,002 17 11 

Less Interim Dividend on Preference Shares 32,500 17. 6 26,000 14 0 


* Leaving an available Balance of £106,071 12 Io £22,002 3 11 


“ As shown above, the receipts for 1903 amount to £323.994, against £254,532 in 
1902, an incre of £74,412. The woking expenses tor 1903 amount to £174,426, 
“against £191,136 for Igo2, a decrease of £16,710. The total! cet receipts tor 1903 
“amount, thereture, to £154,568, against £63,446 for Igo2, an increase ot £91,122. 

The Directo:s recommenc that the balance ot £106,071 12s. 1od., be disposed 
** of as follows : 

* That a final dividend of 2s. 6d. per Share be paid upon the Preference Shares, 
“absorbing £32,5.0 17s. 6d., wh ch, with the interim dividend of 2s. Sd. per Share 
“ paid in October last, will make 5 per cent. tor the year 1903. Th«t the sum of 
“£1,350 1s. od. be employed to write down £10,000 Consol» to &5, that a sum of 
- oo be placed to the credit of Reserve and Renewal Account, that a diviiend 
“ of 6 per cent. be pad upon the £850,000 of Ordinary Shares, absorbing £:1,000 
“and that the sum of £6,220 14s. 4d. ve carried furward. 

“The toregoing resu'ts must ve considered all the more satisfactory as horse 
‘traction was not finally abandoned until last September, electric traction having 
“been gra ually introduced, as follows: Qn December 31, 1902, 19 miles were 
“working electrically, and since then 84 miles were upeneu in January 1903, 
*©6 miles in February, 12 miles in March, 17 miles in April, 4% miles in May, 
“10 miles in July, 12 miles in August, and 6 nules in December, leaving secnons 
“ amounting to about 5 miles which, alth ugh completed, have not yet been in- 
“ augurated. The entire system consists of abvut 66 miles of single line, but the 
‘inclusion of the same streets in vari us services brings the total inileage of the 


“ round trips of the different sections now in operation to about 100 mies The 
‘* approximate street mileage is only 53. of which 13 miies 1s double track.” 
The Capital of THe GENTINE ‘PRAMWayYS COMPANY Consists of 
200,007 Five per Cent. Cumulat.ve Preterence Snares of £5 
each all issued ano pard up £1,300,045 
200,000 Ordinary Shares of £5 each, oi which only 170,000 have 


£2,150,035 
The Company has also issued the whole of its authorised Six per 
Cent. Debenture Stock amounting tv ‘ 266,600 
£2,416,635 
Applications for Shares must e made on the accompanying form and forwarded 
to THE Rivex PLaTe ‘TRUST, Loan AND AGENCY Company, LiIMIi ED, 2 Moor- 
gate Street, London, E.C., with the amount of £1 per Share payable on application. 
Forms of Application and copies ot the last Report aua balance Sheet of ‘bue 
ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWA\S ComPAN., LiMiTED, can be obiained THE RIVER 
Tr! st, Loas axp AGENCY Comrany, LimiTED ; of Messrs. J. B. Con- 
canon & Co., 28 Austin Friars, EC., and Mr. H.W. Birks, 62 Threadneedle 
Street, E.C., Stockbrokers. 
An official quotation on the London Sock Exch .nge will be applied sor in due 


se. 
If no allocation be made the deposit will be returned in full, and wnere the 
numbcr of Shares allocated is less than that a;piied fur the avaiable valance will be 
applied towarus the final pays ent, and any eacess will be returuet to the applicant. 
Crossed cheyues will be forwarded by post for all repayments. 
Offices of THe River Trust, Loan anv AGENCY Comrany, LimITED, 
52 MOORGATE STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 


May 12, 1904 
THE ANCLO-ARCENTINE TRAMWAYS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


irectors, 
HENRY DOUGHTY BROWNE CHARLES HENRY SANFOKD. 
LORD RICHARD HOWE 


ERNEST ARi HUR LAZARUS. 
BkKOWNE AMES BLAKE CONCANON. 
JAMES RICHARD CORBETT. ENRY FRANCIS GUNNING, 
Bankers.—LLOY US BANK LIMILED, 72 Lombard Street, k C, 
Brokers.—} B. CONCANON & CO.. 28 Austin Friars, E ©. 
HARRY WILLIAM BIkKs, 62 threadnecdle Street, E.C. 
Solicitors. -ASHURST, MORRIs, CKISP & CU., 17 Throgmort » Avenue, E.C. 
Anuditors.—JAMES & EDWARDS, 5 Coleman Sireet E.C. 
Secretary and Offices. LOUIS Sf RIEM, OLD BROAD 51 REET, 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING CO. 


LIMITED. 


From the Directors’ Report to 
December 31st, 1903. 


£372,626 14 @ 
60,762 0 2 


The year’s operations resulted ina profitof . . <= -% 

But of this amount the sum of 
has been writter off, in order to provide fur Depreciation of 
Piant, War Expenditure and Profit Tax. 

Leaving a net Profit:f . ‘ £311,864 14 2 

Out of which two Divide: ds, each of 54 per cent. have been de- 

To which must ke added thesumof. . « « 383,608 10 & 
brought forward from 1907. 


Making the total balance carried to next Account .  . . £392,973 4 10 


The bulk of this sum is represented by 
the amount at which Develop- 
ment, Plant and Property stand 
in the Books, viz. . 

Plus the sum spent on New Plant in 
exce:s of the amount realised by 
the sale of the Robinson C Deep 


- £254,250 1 10 


+ 33278 7 6 


£287,528 9 4 
Whilst the balance consists of : : 


Cashand Gold . «o 4 
Suadry Debtors . ‘ 6,410 16 
Investme: ts and Shares ‘ 32,563 10 
Gold Seized Account . 39,900 18 6 


£3t1,01 11 
Less Liabilities . = 5 
§105,44415 
£392,973 4 10 

Sunpry Revenvue.—The shortfall under this h ading is due largely to the 
smaller quantity of Concentiates which it has been possible to purchase from other 
mines. 

GoLp Se1zEp Account.—The appeal to the House of Lords not having yet 
been heard, this Accouut remains unaltered, and the amount of £39,900 18s. 6d. still 
figures as an as-et. 

New PLant.—The expenditure for the year on the equipment necessary to 
enable us t run 2co stamps has amounted to £108,313 12s. od., making the total 
outlay to date £191,929 16s. 11d 

INVESTMEN1S —The Rand Mutual Assurance Company, Limited, having re- 
duced the nominal value of their shares from £5 to £1, and returned £4 per share of 
the amount alreauy paid up, the value of this asset has been altered accordingly. 

Your holaing in the Wiouseaeania Native Labour Association, Limited, has 
been increase to 690 shares, ou which £1276 tos. od. has been paid. 

The Company has become interested to the extent of £976 o. od. in the Co- 
operative Exchange Yard, an institution formed chiefly in order to facilitate the dis- 
posal of and interchange of second-hand machinery. 

Your holding is, therefore, 

25t £10 shares in the Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Limited. 
690 £1 shares in the Witwatersrand Native L. bour Association, Limited. 
61 £80 shares in the Co-operative Exchange Yard, Limited. 
on which there 1s a contingent lability of 
42259 on the Rand Mutual Assurance Company, Limited. 
276 onth Witwatersrand Native l abour Ass ciation, Limited. 
3904 on the Co-operative Exchange Yard, Limited. 
46439 
Rowinson CentrRAL SHARES— 


We originally received for 6.16 claims 45,089 shares 
And subscribeu (at £2 per share) for a further . 85,09? 
Making ovr total ho'ding . é 60,119 ,, 
We have sold to date . ‘ 40,000 ,, 
Leaving a balance of . ‘ > 20.119 


which appears in the Balance Sheet at the amount paid for the 15,030 Working 
Capital Shares, viz :— £30,060. 
The 40,000 shares realised produced net . £158,651 
430,060 0 


191,929 16 11 
£221,989 16 1r 


9 5& 


Against this we have expended as above . ‘ ‘ . 
And also on New Equipment and Piant . 


It will thus be seen that £33,278 7s. 6d. have beea appropriated out of 
Current Revenue in order to increase the stamping power, and £30,060 in order to 
take up 15,030 Robinson Céntral Deep Shares. ’ 

Depreciation. The usual allowance ot 5 per cent. has been written off the 
o'd Plat, whilst in addition the book value of your stores on hand has been 
reduced in order to bring them on a level with to-day’s prices. 

s. ‘I'wo Interim Dividends of 5} per cent. each have been declared 
during the year making a total distribution of 11 per cent., equal to £302, s00 os. od. 

WorKING ExrenDitukE. ‘The reduction of working costs from 2ss. 11d. per 
ton milled in rgor and 24s. 10d. in 1g02 to 23s. 2d. fur the year und.r review is very 
satisfactory considering the conditions h have prevailed. 

Prorirs Tax. The amount of duty payavle to Government for the whole of 
the perivd from the incidence of the tax in June, 1902, to December, 1903, is 
inclu:‘ed in the accounts before you. 

For the six months ended December 31, 1902, the ‘ Balanve of Profit * made 
was £174,299. but «f this £28,528 ranked ‘or amortisation, leaving a balance of 
£145,771 liavle to the duty of 10 pr cent. ed 

The “ Net Produc” fur 1903, as defined by the law was £368,997, of which it 
was estimated that £52 268, would be deducted for amortisation, leaving a balance 
of £316,639, on which duty to the amount ot £31,663 would be payable, but on 
finaliy adjusting the figures we find that the actuai amount is slghtiy less and the 
difference has been carried forward to next year’s accounts. 


GENERAL. , 
Extension oF PLant. The Extension of your Plant in order to cope wi h the: 
requirements of « 200-stamp mill tas been c«rried on as expeditiously as has been 


ssib.e. 
The Battery itrelf wivh the adcitional tanks and extractor boxes, etc., at the 
Cyanide Works is now complete and the duplicate Mill eng:ne and further boiler 
plant already in 1 se 
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BALANCE SHEET 31st DECEMBER, 1903. - 
Dr. ° 
To Capital Account— By Property— " 
550,000 Sharesof£seach. . . £2,750,000 0 0 Manpacht and 23.84 Deep Level Claims . £2,789,271 6 11 
” Account—_ Forusburg Stands 533 6 
eceived for sale of 6.16 claims : £2,789,80498 5 
45,089 Robinson Centrai Deep Shares » Machinery, Plant and Buildings— 
Less 5,089 Do. do. on hand Old Plant. ; ° - £157,513 15 9 
New Plant. 191,929 14 
40,000 Do. do.sold. 158,651 9 5 —_ 349,443 12 8 
To Sundry Creditors— », Mine Development . 45,069 3 10 
On account of wages, stores, &c. 415.790 1 1 » Dams and Reservoirs 11,362 13 10 
» Transvaal Government— — 406,375 10 4 
Gold Profits Tax . 31,293 6 o », Stores . 37,766 19 3 
» Unpaid Dividends . . . . 7230 5 4 » Sundry Debtors . . 6,410 16 0 
» Dividend No. 23— » Investments— 
Declared December, 1903 - 151,250 0 0 Rand Mutual Assurance 
205,569 12 5 Co.. Ltd. 251 0 
» Profit and Loss Account— Witwatersrand Native La- 
Balance brought forward . 392,973 4 10 bour Assoc., Ltd. . 1,276 10 
There is a contingent liab lity of £6,439 on Co-operative Exchange 
shares of Companies held as invest- Yard, Ltd. . ° ° 976 0 oO 
ments. Robinson Central Deep, Ltd. 30,060 o o 
32,563 1@ 
» Cash and Gold— | 
Cash at call b- aring interest 106,952 13 7 
Cash at Banksand Mine . = 5,596 16 8 
Gold in Transit, 
4111,272 8 11 
Less Advances 29,750 0 0 
81,522 
194,372 4 2 
» Gold Seized Account— 
Gold seized by Government of late S.A.R. 39,900 18 6 


3,507,194 6 8 | 


311,014 7 


43,507,194 6 8 


L. REYERSBACH. Acting Chairman. 
A. P. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 


We have examined the Books and Accounts of the Robinson Gold Mining Company. Limited, for the year ended 31st December, 1903, and hereby certify that the above 
Balance Sheet is correctly drawn up so as to exhibit a true statement of the affairs of the Company as shown by the books at that date. The securities have been exhibited 


to us and found in order. 


C. L. ANDERSSON & CO.) 4.5: 
H. J. MACRAE, Audisors. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED a3ist eames: vial 
Tt. 


A 
To Mining Expenses ‘ 
» Cyaniding & Chiorination Expenses 
» General Maintenance . . * 
» General Expenses... 


4150.667 13 10 
38,435 3 2 
32,181 14 0 
1,201 18 10 


Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees . 
Licenses . 913 3 2 


Stationery, Printing, ” Advertis- 
ing, Postages|and{ Telegrams, 


Insurance and Legal Charges. 6,678 16 6 
London and ParisAgencies 1,286 14 
Sundry General Expenses . ‘ 985 1 9 
17 847 110 
» Machinery, Plant & Buildings 31034 15 


372,626 14 4 


» Credit Balance on Working, 
carried to Profit and Loss Account 


Examined correct, 
C. L. ANDERSSON & CO.,) 
H. J. MACRAE. j Auditors. 


£615,995 © 3 


By Gold Account . . . . £607,910 1 § 
» Sundry Revenue , . . 8,084 18 10 
£615,995 9 3 


£615,995 © 


L. REYERSBACH, Acting Chairman. 
A P. SCHMIDT. Secretary. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1903. 


To Depreciation written off 
or Year ending 31st mber, t 14.577 2 0 
For Year ending 31st December, 13 0 

46,241 0 0 

£60,762 0 2 
£311,864 14 2 


£372,626 14 4 


414,521 0 2 


» Balance carried down 


a 151,250 0 0 
r cent. (5s. 6d. 
per Share), declared December, 1903 
» Balance tonext Account. . . 


151,250 0 
£38, 500 © 0 
392,973 4 10 


4695473 4 10 


ined ana ANDERSSON c 
H. J. Auditors. 


By Balance of Working Expenditure and Z 
Revenue Account . 4372,626 14 4 


£372,626 14 4 
By Balance yeartgoz £383,608 10 8 


ughtdown 311,864 14 2 
695.473 4 10 


£695,473 4 10 


L. REYERSBACH, Acting Chairman. 
A. x SCHMIDT, Secretary. 


THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED, JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL, 


FROM THE DIRECTORS REPORT FOR QUARTER ENDING MARCH 31, 1904. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. On the basis of 120 Stamps for Quarter ending March 31,1904. 52,303 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Cost ton. 
To Mining Expenses - £36,654 12 8= 
Drifts and inzes e e 805 4 8= © 0 3.694 
» Crushing and Sorting . e 9,472 14 8= © 11.346 
e 1,192 19 2= © 0 5.474 


£67,694 8 7= 
Less cost of working in old Levels. 6 


57.236 1 
68 4 3-949 


+» Cost of working in old Levels . . e 10,4 


Gold Realisation es 
80,767 5 Io= I 10.612 
» Profit . e e 64,554 2 6= I 4 8.216 


£145,321 8 4= fats 6.828 
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REVENUE. 
By Gold Accounts— ue, Value per ton. 
» 2%.928.303 fine ozs. from Mill. £93345 10 a= 
To, 137.801 fine ozs. from Cyanide 43,062 12 11= 
823.085 fine ozs. from Slimes_ . 3496 4 Io= 4'043 
+9 T,322.359 fine ozs. from Dump Treatmen 5,617 5= o 2 1°774 


34,211.548 ozs. £145,328 8 4= 215 


£145,321 8 4= 6°828 
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The Saturday Review. 


A. 


GOERZ AND CoO., 


LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


T= Directors have pleasure in submitting to the 
Shareholders the accounts of the Company for the year ended 
December 31, 1903. 

The profit and loss account for the twelve months shows a realised 
net profit, after deducting all outgoings, of £10,094 15s. 5d. Includ- 
ing £50,190 18s. 6d. brought forward, there is an amount of 
£60,285 13s. 11d. to be dealt with. This amount the Directors have 
resolved to carry forward to the credit of the current year’s accounts. 
They regret that the circumstances of the past year have not been 
sufficiently satisfactory to justify them in declaring a dividend. 

The Shares, Debentures, and other securities held are, in accor- 
dance with the usual practice of the Company, taken either at cost 
or at the market price of December 31, whichever may be the lower. 
At present market prices these assets show a considerable surplus 
over the amount at which they stand in the Balance-sheet. 

In their last report, the Directors expressed the opinion that the 
slow return to pre-war conditions was due to temporary causes, 
resulting from the insufficient supply of unskilled labour, and that 
as soon as a sufficient supply of unskilled labour was procured the 
Rand's output would advance to a point far above the highest reccrd 
of the past. Unfortunately, the return to normal conditions has 
been very much delayed, and this solely on account of that lack of 
dabour to which public reference has so frequently been made. 
Given a sufficient supply of unskilled labour, whether Kaffir or 
Chinese, the whole situation would very quickly change. It is 
reckoned that five years after the resumption of normal conditions 
some 18,000 stamps—four times the present quantity—will be at 
work, and that the gold mines of the Rand alone could by that time 
employ about 40,000 additional skilled white and 300,000 additional 
unskilled coloured labourers, while the wages paid to white work- 
men would be increased by some £13,000,000 per annum. The idea 
that the introduction of Chinese would oust the skilled whites is 
quite erroneous, the fact being that one white man will find 
employment in respect of every seven or eight coloured labourers 
recruited. 

The mining companies in which this Company is mainly interested, 
have, at present, only 38 per cent. of the unskilled labourers they 
require, to say nothing of the number which will be necessary when 


the expected considerable expansion of the Rand industry takes 


place. This labour question has been at the root of practically all 
the troubles which have recently beset the Transvaal and the other 
South African colonies, and which have had so marked an effect 
apon their trade and their finances. The conditions have, in fact, 
become so unbearable that a new recruiting area of considerable 
possibilities has become an absolute necessity. 

After a motion by Sir George Farrar in favour of the importation 
of Chinese labour, under the restrictions which are necessary to 
meet colonial views, had been carried by the Legislative Council of 
the Transvaal, on December 30 last, by 22 votes against 4, an Ordi- 
mance regulating the importation of unskilled labour was agreed to 
without a division by that Council on February 10. It is hoped 
that the advent of Chinese labour on the Rand, which is now within 
sight, will soon make itself felt in a substantial increase in the out- 
put, and, following that, in a recovery in the prosperity of South 
Africa. Efforts to recruit Kaffirs for work on the mines will in no 
way be relaxed, and they will be employed to the full extent to which 
they may be obtainable. 

Within the next ten years—given favourable conditions—the 
output may increase toas much as {50,000,000 per annum. Justas 
the flow of gold resulting from the Rand's large production in 1898 
and 1899 had a markedly beneficial effect upon the world’s Money 
Markets, it is probable that the considerable advance we confidently 
expect to occur as soon as we have secured a plentiful supply of 
anskilled labour will, in a much more accentuated form, benefit the 
world at large and foster trade, commerce, and industry. This all- 
important factor of the flow of gold will certainly direct general 
attention to the source of the resulting prosperity —the gold mines 
of the Rand. 

In February of last year the Company purchased 2702 morgen 
45719 acres) of freehold ground, consisting of practically the whole 
of the western half of the Farm Witpoort No. 297. The ground 
bought lies south-east of the Farm Finaalspan, south of the Farm 
Rietfontein (belonging to the Apex Mines, Limited), and west of the 
Portion of the Farm Witpoort belonging to the Rand Collieries, 
Limited. In addition to the five boreholes which the Company 
itself put down on this ground before purchasing it, and which have 
Satisfactorily indicated its value, the Rand Collieries has, during 
the past year, struck the Main Reef within 1250 ft. of the Company's 
ground. This offers a further indication of the value of the area 
Purchased. Substantial mining rights (which have already been 
applied for) are expected to be secured in respect of this ground, 


and in due course a mining company will be formed. The Directors 
regard this asset as being of considerable importance. 

This Company has further, in conjunction with Messrs. A. 
Diinkelsbihler and Co., formed the Eastern Exploration Syndicate, 
Limited, which has secured from the Transvaal Coal Trust, Limited, 
an option to form a Company to acquire the mineral rights (except 
as regards coal) of the Farm De Rietfontein, No. 632, in the 
eastern district of the Rand, lying east of Witpoort, south of 
Springs, and west of Daggafontein. The farm has an area of 4030 
morgen (8530 acres). Boring operations on this farm are now being 
prosecuted by the Syndicate. In Borehole No.1 the Main Reef 
has been cut at a depth of 3477 ft., giving the satisfactory assay of 
28 dwt. 12 gr. per ton over a width (corrected for dip) of 184 in. ; 
while in Borehole No. 2 the reef was cut at 3620 ft., assaying 214 
dwt. per ton over a width (similarly corrected) of 11 in. Further 
boring is to be carried on. 

During the year 127 claims on the Farms Luipaard’s Vlei, 
Uitvalfontein, and Rietvlei, together with various shareholdings, 
have been sold to the West Rand Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
which was formed in August last. This new Company is under the 
joint management of the General Mining and Finance Corporation, 
Limited, and Messrs. S. Neumann and Co., and owns 611 claims 
and a controlling interest in about 1300 mining claims, mainly the 
property of the West Rand Mines, Limited, and the Violet Con- 
solidated Gold Mining Company, Limited, besides being interested 
in other claims north of the Main Reef outcrop. The claims are 
nearly all situated on the Farm Luipaard’s Vlei. The shares have 
not yet been introduced on the market. 

A considerable number of claims and several options over free- 
hold land or mining rights on what is now known as the Rand 
Klerksdorp line were acquired during the last year. The claims 
and land were all specially selected under the advice of Mr. J. 
Kuntz, with a view to prospecting for the south-westward extension 
of the Main Reef series. The Transvaal Prospecting Syndicate, 
Limited, was formed a few months ago to take over these assets, 
and has a Share Capital of £300,000 in £1 share3, whereof 200,000 
have been subscribed for in cash at par, 53,000 have been issued to 
this Company and other vendors, and 47,000 are held in reserve for 
possible future issue, Including certain assets acquired since its 
formation this Syndicate now owns 3,106 mining claims, together 
with options over either the freehold or the mineral rights of 
17,276 morgen (36,565 acres) of land. The large amount of Work- 
ing Capital provided will give ample scope to the Syndicate in its 
prospecting form, and boring operations are about to be started at 
two widely separated spots. 

Including the 127 claims above referred to (the Share considera- 
tion for which had not been included in the Company’s share- 
holdings by the end of the past year), the Company held, on 
December 31, the equivalent of 512 claims, mostly well situated 
deep-level blocks in the western district of the Rand, standing in 
the books of the Company at the price of £224,765 1s. 6d. 

The Company's land holdings (after allowing for the interests of 
others) have been increased from 1,508 morgen (3,192 acres) at 
December 31, 1902, to 3,534 morgen (7,480 acres), at December 31, 
1903. This land consists of unprockimed deep-level ground in the 
western and eastern districts of the Rand, in respect of which a 
substantial number of mining claims is expected to be secured on 
proclamation, and it stands in the books at £203,199 3s. rod. 

Dr. Walther Rathenau has been elected by the Directors to a 
seat on the Board to fill a vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Mr. Hans Winterfeldt, whose services the Directors regret to have 
lost, as a consequence of his taking up his residence in the United 
States. 

At the beginning of the present year Mr. William Adye was 
appointed one of the Joint Managers of the Company in Johannes- 
burg. 

In accordance with Clauses 63 and 74 of the Articles of Associa- 
tion, Mr. Otto Braunfels, Mr. Henry Pryor Powell, and Dr. 
Walther Rathenau retire from their positions as Directors of the 
Company, and, being eligible, ofter themselves for re-election. 

The Auditors of the Company (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and 
Co. and Mr. F. W. Diamond) also retire, but offer themselves for 
re-election. The Shareholders will be asked at the General 
Meeting to fix their remuneration.—By order of the Board, 

. L. KUHLMANN, 

May 3, 1904. ligNRY CLARK, } Secretaries, 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer can obtain copies of the 
full Report and Accounts on application at the London Office, 20, 
Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or at any other Office of the 


Company. 
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The Saturday Review. 


14 May, 1904 


THE MOST REMARKABLE AND SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


THE SECOND EDITION HAS BEEN EXHAUSTED AND THE THIRD IS NOW READY. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 


By ROBERT HICHENS, Author of “ Felix.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘*In ‘The Woman with the Fan’ we have a great gallery of careful portraits (Mr. Hichens is a great man for hitting 
you off a character’s appearance in a few lines) containing—one shudders to think how many faithful physical like- 
messes of people who have been going about unconscious of the all-absorbing eye that was upon them. . . . His vigour 
and actuality and general power of holding one’s attention are at the highest. His humour is subdued to its proper, 
yet sufficiently important place. His theme is a great one and well pursued.’’—VAaNity Fair. 


THE NEW FOREST. By Horace G. Hvutcuinson. 


mMp-Wetcu. Large demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

The purpose of this book is to present to the public in the most vivid and accept- 
able form the present life and aspect of perhaps the mo-t beautiful region in all 
England, that of the New Forest, and also to describe the successive yeological, 
floral, taunal, and political changes that have led to the conditions that we find 
prevaient there to-day, including a full account of the forest laws and of the great 
abbey and sanctuary of Beaulieu. *. 


DISRAELI. A Study in Personality and Ideas. By WALTER 
Sicnet. With 3 Portraits, demy 8vu, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Sichel has performed his task with an ability, insight, and literary skill 
which must command cordial admiration.” — Word. 
“Mr. Siche! has made the work exceedingly effective by luminous criticism, 
sympathy, profound and wide political knowledge, and by bis own agrecablestyle.”” 


Morning Post. 
THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO. Being a Bundle of 


Jottings, Notes, Impressions, Tales, and Tributes. By A. J. DAwson. With 
many IlJastrations, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

“Very timely is the appearance to-day of this collection. . . . He has caught the 
sunshine and glowing colour of Morocco. ‘To any one wh» has visited Morocco the 
book will recall delightful memories, and to all men just now the actual condition of 
the Moorish Empire, seriously affected as ic is tikely to be by tne recent treaty 
between France and Great Britain, is sure to be a -ubject of intense interest. . 
This lively book will be welcome alike to the statesman and the casual reader.” 

Morning Post. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon-of Christchurch, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Oxford. Seconp Epirion. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


[West ies. 


“Dr. Driver's volume meets an urgent need. . . .“Work so thorough, so coura- 
geous, so sane, aud withal so reverent, cannot tail to bear «bundant fruit.” — 7imes. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
Edited by E. V. I.ucas. With nomerous Illustrations, in 7 vol-., demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. each. Vol. IV., ‘* Dramaiic Specimens.” 

Of the editing, the Morning Leader says :—‘‘ Handled with knowledge, and the 
penetrating scholarship of a rare student. and the reverent tenderness and sympathy 
ofa lover. To the publishers who have made this enterprise possible, aud the editor 
who has executed it, gratitude is equalvy duc.” 


SLINGSBY AND SLINGSBY CASTLE. 
Brooke, M.A. Illustrat d, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A volume of much antiquarian ivterest relating to the village of Slingsby in N.E. 
Yorkshire, whose records date to Dumesday a. 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. Ly A. W. Ftux, M.A., 


William Dow Professor of Political Economy in M'Gill University, Montreal, 
sometime Fellow of St. John’s Coilege, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


DEEP SEA VAGABONDS. By Atzert SonnicHsEN, 


A.B. A narrative of the sea by one who has served before the mast ; the manner 
of man who inhabits the fi le is truthfully and vivigly drawn. 


A MODERN BCOTIA. ky Devoran Primrose. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 4 


The rathos and the humour of English peasant life are described with insight and 
wit in this book. It is as interesting as a novel, and more amusing tnan most.” 


By A. S. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 


“* No pleasanter editions to read or handle can he desired.” —Standard. 
“ A truly dehghtful series in a delightful form.” —Unéorker. 


ASK MAMMA, By R. S. Surtees. With 13 Coloured 


Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by Joun Leech. 3+. 6d. net. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By R.S. Surtees. 


With 13 Coloured Plates aud go Woodcuts by Joun Legcu. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRAISE O? SHAKESPEARE. An Anthology. 


Compiled by C. E. HuGues. With a Prefatory Note by Sipnev Lex. Demy 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
** For such a wo k as this, do'e so thoroughly, and with so ingratiating a note of 
reverenc-, we have nething but praise . . . lovers of Shak speare possessing this 
substantial volume must eve: feel a debt of gratitude.” —Mornine Post. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


By T. D. Arxin-on. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

This History is intended for the use « f those who have no previous knowledge of 
the chien. has many trations of the different styies of bom 
Saxon times to 1800. The recond pirt of the volume is occupied with accounts of 
particular classes of building-—churches, ies, and private houses. 


_ WAGNER’S MUSIC DRAMAS. By Mrs. A. L. CLEATHER 


Illustrated in Colour with 56 Pictures by WaLTeR TyNDALE and 4 by Lucy | 


| 


and Basit Crump. 
VOL. I. THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. VOL. II. PARSIFAL, LOHEN- 
GRIN, and THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 
Handy Volumes embodying Wagner’s own explanations. Each work is clearly 


| interpreted in its musical, poetic, and symbolic aspects. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. eac 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 
Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d, net. 


‘Among the most valuable aids to a popul prehension of the Great 
Masters. ’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TURNER. By Frances With many Illus- 


tratious. 


GREUZE AND BOUCHER. By Etiza F. PoLvarb. 


With n any Illustrations. 


BOOK-PLATES. 


trations. 


By E. Atmacx. With many IIlus- 


TENNYSON. By A. C. Benson. With 8 Illustrations, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 
“It is a pi-ce of literature, vital and glowing ; we had almost said a little master- 
piece of sympathy and interpretation.” —Daily Chronicle. 


ROME. ByC.G. Ectasy. Illustrated by B. C. BouLrer. 
Small pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (The Little Guides. 
A model of succinctness, interest, and convenience.” —Daily Mail. 


HAMPSHIRE. By Dr. J. Cuas. Cox, F.S.A. IHustrated 


by M. E. Purser. Smail pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
(The Little Guides. 


SHELLEY AT OXFORD. By Tuomas Jerrerson Hoce. 
With an Introduction by R. A. STREATFEILD. Fcap. 8vo, as, net. 
Nowhere is Shelley portrayed more vividly.” —Academy. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF HEAVENLY WISDOM. Selec- 
tions from the Eng:ish Mystics. Edited by Miss E. C. Grecorv. Small post 
8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANTI-JACOBIN. With 


GEORGE CANNING’S Adaitional Poems. Edited by SanpgErs. 
Small pott 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 


‘* A real pocket edition of an admitted classic.” —Spectator. 


THE POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by 


Epwarp Hutton. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
‘*A capital series, designed to give business men some idea of the great public 


institutions which enter so Jargely into present-day life.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. By G. pe HoLpEn- 


TONE. 


THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY. By A. G. Wuyts, 


B.Sc., Editor of Evectrical Investments. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 
Pott 16mo, leather, 1s. net each volume. ~ 
A Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. With Introductions 
and b nef Footnotes by Mr. W. J. Craic. 
The Last Volumes are :— 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, and A WINTER’S TALE. 


ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing a Complete and Unabridged Edition of the 
Works of Dumas in Sixpenny Volumes. The New Numbers are: 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE, and PAULINE. 


METHUEN’S SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


MZCAJ @N’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the most popular Sixpenay Books 
in existence, and they are to be seen everywhere. Please ask for them at all Book- 
seil-rs and Bookstalls. The Last Volume was THE HOLE IN THE WALL, by 
AkTHUR Moxrtson, and the New Volume is MISER HOADLEY’S SECRET, by 
A. W. Marcumonrt. 


Messrs) METHUEN'S MONTHLY BULLETIN gives a description of all their New Books, and is sent post free on application. 
METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed fur the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., Tayistuck Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and 


RgGINALD WessTER at the Office, 


Published 
33 Seu haw pt mn t, St aud, ia ihe Parish Sz. Paal, Covcat Gu den, ia tac C of Lovton.—Saturday, 14 Vay, 1904. 
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